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EDITORIALS 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


The  Administration  Speaks  On  Taxes 

Shortly  after  the  convening  of  Congress  the  Admin¬ 
istration  made  known  its  proposals  for  revising  our 
present  system  of  federal  taxation  to  meet  the  cur¬ 
rent  financial  emergency  of  the  Government. 

Since  that  time,  the  taxpayers  of  our  Nation  have 
I'xpressed  their  vigorous  opposition  to  the  reconimen- 
ilation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — that  the 
increased  rates  proposed  for  income  taxes  he  made 
retroactive  for  the  calendar  year  of  1951. 

Retroactive  taxes  are  always  unfair.  They  would 
he  particularly  so  at  this  time,  because  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  financial  setbacks  which  our  people  have  ex¬ 
perienced  during  the  past  twelve  months. 

This  is  all  the  more  true  in  the  case  of  business. 
Most  organizations  today  operate  on  a  budget  basis. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  business  will  have  difficulty 
in  meeting  the  normal  amount  of  tax  payments  for 
the  year  of  1931.  If  it  is  compelled  to  pay  a  higher 
rate  of  tax  for  this  period,  it  may  amount  to  little 
short  of  financial  disaster  for  some  business  institu¬ 
tions,  and  seriously  deplete  the  limited  surpluses  of 
others. 

Your  Association,  prior  to  the  proposals  of  the 
Administration,  had  voiced  its  opposition  to  any  form 
of  retroactive  taxes  at  this  time.  We  are  pleased  to 
note  that  our  stand  in  regard  to  this  phase  of  tax 
revision  has  met  with  universal  agreement  in  all 
quarters. 

•  •  *  •  « 

For  months  we  have  been  stressing  the  need  for 
sound,  practical  retrenchment  of  Government  ex¬ 
penditures.  The  recommendations  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  were  disappointing  so  far  as  economy  in  Govern¬ 
ment  operation  is  involved. 

Carlos  B.  Clark,  Chairman  of  our  Taxation  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  commenting  on  the  Administration's  pro¬ 
posed  tax  program,  said; 

“Retrenchment  of  expenses  of  our- Federal 
Government  amount  to  lff/10  per  cent.  This 
would  hardly  be  impressive  for  business 
firms,  few  of  which  have  not  reduced  their 
cost  of  operation  at  least  10  per  cent,  and 


many  much  more,  in  an  effort  to  show  tax¬ 
able  profits.  The  rank  and  file  of  our  salary 
and  wage  earners,  many  of  whom  have  taken 
personal  .  losses  in  income,  will  view  the 
small  amount  off  retrenchment  with  con¬ 
siderable  dissatisfaction." 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Clark  that  the  possibilities  for 
marked  economy  in  Government  expenditures  have 
scarcely  been  tapped.  While  rigid  economy  in  ad¬ 
ministering  public  funds  will  not  entirely  solve  the 
current  deficit  of  our  Government,  it  would  be  an 
important  factor  in  averting  the  imposition  of  un¬ 
warranted  increased  tax  burdens  on  our  people  and 
on  our  businesses  at  this  crucial  time. 

In  the  December  issue  of  The  Bulletin  there 
appeared  the  recommendations  of  the  Taxation 
Committee  of  your  Association  for  taking  care  of  the 
current  deficit  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  for 
providing  for  increased  taxes  which  may  be  necessary 
to  balance  the  budget,  in  the  event  that  future  Gov¬ 
ernment  revenue  and  retrenchment  of  Government 
expenditures,  fail  to  make  this  possible  at  the  end  of 
the  Government  fiscal  year  of  1933.  . 

That  the  recompiendationa  of  Mr.  Clark  and  his 
colleagues  on  thia  Committee  are  sound,  is  evidenced 
hy  the  large  num^ier  of  editorial  conimepts  which 
have  poured  into  our  offices  during  recent  weeks 
from  the  press  of  the  Country,  commending  the  stand 
of  the  Association,  and  urging  its. serious,  considera¬ 
tion  by  Congress.  .... 

*  *  *  ♦  # 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  proposals  of  the 
Administration,  your  Association  sees  no  necessity  for 
altering  or  modifying  the  recommendations  of  its 
Taxation  Committee. 

We  believe  that  they  are  sound  from  an  economic 
point  of  view,  and  that  they  will  prove  practical  in 
their  application. 

We  are  presenting  the  essential  features  of  them 
once  again,  so  that ‘you  may  have  them  readily  avail¬ 
able  during  the  month  of  January,  when  taxatidn  is 
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likely  to  receive  the  attention  of  Congress.  In  essence 
they  are  as  follows: 

1.  Sound,  real  and  effective  retrenchment 
of  governinent  expenses. 

2.  Funding  the  deficits  for  the  two  govern¬ 
mental  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1931 
and  June  30,  1932,  amounting  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $2,500,000,000,  and  thereby  mak¬ 
ing  unnecessary  any  increase  in  taxes 
which  would  be  retroactive  during  the 
calendar  year  1931. 

3.  Providing  at  the  coming  session  of  Con¬ 
gress,  by  joint  resolution,  limited  to  a 
period  of  one  year,  such  increases  in  in¬ 
heritance  taxes,  and  individual  income 
taxes  in  the  higher  brackets,  together 
with  the  restoration  of  gift  taxes  as  may 
be  necessary  to  meet  any  excess  of  ex¬ 
penditures  over  income  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1933,  thereby  avoiding 
retroactive  taxes  on  next  year’s  oper¬ 
ations. 

4.  Vigorous  opposition  to  any  form  of  a 
general  retail  sales  tax,  a  turnover  tax, 
or  so-called  luxury  taxes. 

«  *  »  *  * 

This  is  the  program  which  will  be  urged  by  your 
Association  through  Carlos  B.  Clark,  Chairman  of 
its  Taxation  Committee,  at  the  Congressional  Hear¬ 
ings,  which  it  is  expected,  will  be  held  in  the  near 
future  in  Washington.  This  program  was  adopted 
only  after  careful  study  of  the  present  economic 
emergency,  the  current  financial  condition  of  our 
Government,  and  the  interests  of  the  American 
people  and  American  business  generally. 

We  urge  you  to  support  the  position  of  your  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  regard  to  federal  tax  revision,  by  making 
these  views  known  to  your  members  in  Congress. 
There  perhaps  never  was  a  time  when  Congress 
should  listen  to,  and  welcome  the  opinions  of  prac¬ 
tical  business  men,  more  than  today. 

Taxation  affects  the  entire  economic  structure  of 
our  Nation.  It  is  not  a  political  issue.  It  is  an  econ¬ 
omic  issue. 

Therefore,  as  business  men  and  taxpayers,  let  us 
make  our  views  known. 

Another  Attempt  At  Price  Fixing 
Legislation 

On  December  8th  last,  the  Kelly-Price  Fixing  Bill 
was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Congressman  Clyde  Kelly  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  present  bill 


(H.R.  11)  is  similar  to  that  of  all  its  predecessors, 
namely,  to  legalize  the  right  of  manufacturers  of 
trade-marked  or  branded  goods  to  fix  the  retail  sell¬ 
ing  price  of  these  products. 

The  proposed  measure  differs,  however,  in  some 
provisions  from  former  price  fixing  bills  which  have 
been  before  Congress. 

W’^e  anticipate  that  this  measure  will  meet  with  the 
same  vigorous  opposition  by  consumer  organizations, 
farm,  dairy  and  labor  groups,  and  by  the  progressive 
retailers  of  the  country,  that  all  previous  attempts 
at  legalized  price  fixing  have  received. 

This  opposition  is  based  upon  the  following  sound 
considerations : 

It  is  against  the  interests  of  the  general 
public,  and  will  raise  the  cost  of  living. 

It  will  foster  monopolies  among  manu¬ 
facturers. 

It  will  change  the  retailer  from  a  buyer 
for  the  public  into  a  mere  selling  agent  for 
the  manufacturer. 

It  will  prevent  the  proper  reduction  of 
retail  prices  to  keep  pace  with  correspond¬ 
ing  declines  in  manufacturing  and  raw  ma¬ 
terial  costs. 

It  will  abolish  free  and  open  competition 
among  retailers. 

It  will  tend  to  break  down  and  destroy 
the  initiative  of  American  business. 

It  will  not  stop  predatory  price  cutting. 

It  will  not  prevent  the  growth  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  store  organizations  as  some 
contend,  but  it  will  tend  to  put  the  efficient 
store  oganization  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
inefficient. 

It  will  inevitably  lead  to  governmental 
control  of  business. 

*  *  «  •  • 

We  believe  that  an  analysis  of  the  new  provisions 
incorporated  in  the  present  bill  will  show  that  these 
latest  attempts  to  modify  the  bill  do  not  make  it 
any  more  acceptable  to  merchants. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  these  changes. 

The  present  bill  would  legalize  agreements  be¬ 
tween  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  or  jobbers,  re¬ 
quiring  the  latter  to  demand  the  maintenance  of 
retail  prices  by  merchants  who  purchase  goods 
through  such  channels. 

The  Bill  provides  that — “The  vendee  will  require 
any  dealer  to  whom  he  may  resell  such  commodity 
to  agree  that  he  will  not  in  turn  resell  except  at  the 
price  or  prices  stipulated  in  such  contract;  provided, 
that  prices  stipulated  in  any  such  contract  shall  be 
uniform  to  all  vendees  in  like  circumstances,  differ- 
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ing  only  as  to  quantity  of  such  commodity  sold,  the 
point  of  delivery,  and  the  manner  of  settlement.” 

This  provision  is  very  loosely  drawn.  The  phrase 
‘"in  like  circumstances”  may  readily  become  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  broad  and  confusing  interpretation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  clear  whether  it  is  intended 
that  wholesale  prices  or  retail  prices,  or  both,  may 
vary,  depending  upon  the  quantity  sold,  point  ot 
delivery,  and  the  terms  of  settlement. 

«  •  «  •  • 

Section  2  of  the  proposed  bill  permits  the  sale  of 
commodities  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  bill, 
without  reference  to  any  price  fixing  contract — when 
the  owner  is  closing  out  his  stock  for  the  purpose  of 
«liscontinuing  dealing  in  such  commodity;  or  when 
the  goods  are  damaged,  deteriorated,  or  soiled;  or 
when  the  goods  are  being  sold  by  a  receiver,  trustee, 
or  other  officer  acting  under  orders  of  any  court. 

When  the  terms  of  the  contract  are  waived  because 
goods  are  damaged,  deteriorated,  or  soiled,  it  is  re¬ 
quired  that  the  vendor  shall  give  prominent  notice 
to  the  public  of  this  fact.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
such  proposed  legislation  provided  that  the  terms  of 
the  contract  may  be  waived  in  the  case  of  merchan¬ 
dise  which  has  become  soiled. 

This  new  element  introduced  in  the  bill  is  not  in 
keeping  with  the  avowed  intention  of  the  proponents 
of  the  bill,  because  it  permits  the  retailer  to  de¬ 
termine  to  what  degree  an  article  is  soiled,  and 
hence  may  be  sold  regardless  of  the  price  stipulated 
in  the  contract.  If  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  are  really 
sincere  in  their  efforts  to  fix  prices,  it  seems  to  us 
that  this  exception  alone  would  permit  of  numerous 
and  widespread  opportunities  to  defeat  their 
purpose. 

When  goods  are  sold  by  a  receiver,  trustee  or  other 
officer  acting  under  court  orders,  the  hill  provides 
that  the  retailer  or  his  legal  representative  shall  first 
in  writing  offer  the  manufacturer  the  privilege  of  re¬ 
purchasing  the  goods  at  the  price  which  was  origin¬ 
ally  paid  for  them.  If,  after  reasonable  opportunity, 
the  manufacturer  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  accept  the 
offer,  then  the  merchandise  may  be  sold  without 
regard  to  price  agreement. 

We  question  the  fairness  of  this  provision,  inasmuch 
as  a  store  may  be  in  receivership  for  a  period  of  six 
months,  or  even  one  or  two  years.  During  that  time 
this  store  could  reduce  prices  on  advertised  and 
trade-marked  goods,  while  competitive  retailers  in 
the  same  community  would  he  deprived  of  this  priv¬ 
ilege. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Section  3  provides  a  new  joker  in  this  year’s  bill. 
It  permits  that  price  fixing  contracts,  “may  provide 


for  disposal  und/or  seasonal  sales  at  appropriate 
times,  during  which  periods  such  commodity  may  be 
resold  without  reference  to  such  agreement.”  It  is 
necessary,  however,  for  such  “appropriate  times”  to 
he  mentioned  in  the  contract  by  specific  dates.  More¬ 
over,  the  merchandise  must  be  offered  back  to  the 
vendor  at  the  original  price  paid  for  the  merchandise, 
at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  such  date  of  sale, 
stipulated  in  the  contract,  and  may  only  be  sold 
after  reasonable  opportunity  to  inspect  the  goods,  or 
if  the  vendor  shall  have  refused  or  neglected  to 
accept  such  an  offer.  This  seems  decidedly  unfair  to 
the  retailer,  because  it  does  not  take  into  consider¬ 
ation  the  expense  which  he  has  incurred  in  buying 
and  carrying  the  merchandise  in  stock  over  a  period 
of  time. 

Moreover,  in  the  case  of  style  merchandise,  in 
allowing  the  manufacturer  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  inspect  the  goods,  a  period  of  time  may  elapse 
which  will  cause  the  merchandise  to  depreciate  so 
greatly  in  value  that  it  can  only  be  sold  at  a  tre¬ 
mendous  loss,  if  at  all. 

*  «  «  *  « 

The  retailer,  according  to  the  present  bill,  if  left 
with  excessive  inventory,  or  with  insufficient  credit, 
can  no  longer  dispose  of  his  own  property  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  needs  of  such  conditions. 

This  is  a  point  on  which  legal  minds  predict  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  can,  and 
should,  declare  this  bill  unconstitutional  in  the  event 
of  its  enactment,  as  it  destroys  property  rights. 

*  »  «  «  « 

Section  4  provides  that  this  Act  shall  not  be  con¬ 
strued  as  legalizing  any  contract  or  agreement  be¬ 
tween  producers  or  between  wholesalers  or  between 
retailers  as  to  sale  or  resale  prices. 

Actually,  the  effect  of  this  bill  would  bring  about 
just  such  a  condition,  because  manufacturers  would 
be  legally  permitted  to  insist  that  all  wholesalers 
and  retailers  maintain  uniform  resale  prices — the 
only  difference  being,  that  the  manufacturer  would 
reserve  to  himself  the  right  to  dictate  such  price 
agreements.  We  regard  this  right  or  privilege,  which 
the  manufacturer  is  seeking,  to  be  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  the  consuming  public. 

•  •  •  *  * 

A  section  which  appeared  in  previous  price  fixing 
measures,  but  which  was  not  included  in  last  year’s 
biU,  once  more  provides  that  suits  arising  out  of 
price  fixing  agreements  or  contracts,  must  be  brought 
in  the  judicial  district  in  which  the  defendant  is 
an  inhabitant,  or  in  which  he  has  a  regular  and 
established  place  of  business  and/or  where  service 
of  process,  summons  or  subpoena  may  be  made  by 
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service  upon  the  agent  or  agents  engaged  in  conduct¬ 
ing  such  business. 

This  means  that  a  manufacturer  located  in  New 
York  or  Chicago  may  serve  a  process  or  subpoena  on 
a  buver  or  market  representative  of  a  retailer  who 
happens  to  be  in  the  market,  and  the  action  could  be 
brought  in  the  courts  of  the  «listrict  where  the  process 
was  served.  This  would  result  in  much  annoyance, 
inconvenience  an<l  expense  to  retailers,  who  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  instances  would  be  the  defendants. 

Proponents  of  price  fixing  legislation  have  always 
maintained  that  litigation  under  such  contracts 
would  be  very  rare.  Does  not  this  provision  seem  to 
anticipate  the  need  for  court  action,  and  does  it  not 
further  provide  that  such  court  action  shall  be  staged 
at  the  convenience  of  the  manufacturer? 


The  present  economic  period,  through  which  we 
are  passing,  has  shown  us  the  need  of  retail  price 
fixing  adjustments  when  commodity  prices  drop, 
more  than  we  have  ever  realized  in  the  past.  As 
we  have  pointed  out  in  previous  issues  of  The 
Bulletin,  experiences  of  the  past  twenty-four  months 
have  indicated  that  the  retail  prices  of  nationally 
advertised  and  trade-marked  goods,  such  as  would 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  bill,  have  been,  as  a 
rule,  the  last  to  re»luce  their  prices,  and  in  many 
instances,  not  even  today,  have  they  passed  on  price 
declines  to  the  consuming  public.  With  this  fact  in 
mind,  we  seriously  question  whether  Congress  would 
dare  to  pass  a  legislative  measure  which  would  en¬ 
courage  the  maintenance  of  prices  in  the  face  of 
present-day  economic  conditions. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Kelly-Price  Fixing  Bill  in  its  present  form  is 
just  as  inimical  to  the  public  interests  as  any  of  its 
predecessors.  It  is  unquestionably  class  legislation. 
It  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  creation  and  fostering 
of  unjustified  monopolies. 

We  concur  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
its  recent  report  to  Congress  on  this  subject,  when  it 
so  well  summed  up  the  ill  effects  of  this  measure  in 
the  following  paragraph: 

“The  real  crux  of  the  question,  therefore, 
is  whether  injury  done  to  the  consumers’  in¬ 
terests  through  the  elimination  of  dealer 
,  competition  with  respect  to  price-main¬ 
tained  articles  would  be  greater  than  the 
damage  now  alleged  to  be  done  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  manufacturers  and  distributors  of 
trade-marked,  nationally  a*lvertised  brands 
when  they  are  used  as  leaders.  Neither  in¬ 


jury  is  capable  of  «xact  measurement,  but  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  the  poten¬ 
tial  damage  to  consumers  through  price  fix¬ 
ing  would  be  much  greater  than  any  existing 
damage  to  producers  through  this  form  of 
price  cutting.” 

»  «  »  «  « 

The  (Committee  on  Resale  Price  Legislation,  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  Major  Benjamin  H.  Nanim, 
is  carefully  analyzing  the  present  hill.  It  is  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  this  Committee  that  this  measure  is  objection¬ 
able  to  the  great  mass  of  American  consumers,  to 
retail  distributors,  and  to  a  majority  of  manufac¬ 
turers.  Accordingly  the  present  hill  will  meet  with 
the  same  vigorous  and  aggressive  o])position  by  your 
Association  as  similar  price  fixing  measures  have  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  past. 

Expenses  Must  Come  Dotvn 

We  know  of  no  business  enterprise  which  has  not 
carefully  scrutinized  every  item  of  expense  con¬ 
tributing  to  its  cost  of  doing  business. 

In  fact,  there  perhaps  is  not  a  business  organization 
in  the  country  today  which  has  not  already  taken 
steps  to  reduce  its  expenses. 

Programs  of  expense  reduction  are  being  discussed 
in  every  Board  Room  of  the  country,  or  wherever 
business  executives  gather  together  in  conference. 

At  the  outset  of  1932,  it  is  evident  that  expense 
retrenchment  must  continue  until  business  is  stripped 
ot  everv  unproductive  and  needless  expenditure. 
This  is  not  only  true  in  retail  circles,  but  is  equally 
true  in  industry,  finance,  public  service,  etc. 

About  a  year  ago  the  Store  Managers’  Division  of 
your  Association  published  a  report  entitled  “Sug¬ 
gestions  for  Reducing  Store  Expenses.”  This  publi¬ 
cation  was  weR  received,  and  we  are  told  that  many 
of  the  suggestions  contained  in  it  have  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  saving  substantial  sums  for  members. 

Because  of  this  fact,  and  furthermore,  because  we 
believe  it  to  be  the  function  of  your  Association  to 
assist  its  members  with  their  expense  problems,  our 
Store  Managers’  Division,  working  jointly  with  the 
ControUers’  Congress,  is  about  to  undertake  a  thor¬ 
ough  survey  on  what  has  been  done  by  progressive 
stores  in  reducing  expenses  to  a  minimum.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  findings  of  these  two  groups  w'ill 
soon  be  put  in  report  form  so  that  they  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  every  nvember  store.  It  is  our  intention  that 
this  report  be  made  up  entirely  of  definite,  concrete 
suggestions  which  have  been  found  effective  in  lower¬ 
ing  operating  costs.  Perhaps  they  cannot  be  adopted 
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in  their  entirety  in  each  member  store,  hut  it  should 
he  possible  to  adapt  most  of  them  so  that  they  will 
meet  the  conditions  and  needs  of  your  particular 
business. 

We  believe  that  such  a  report  will  be  most  timely 
and  valuable  to  members  of  the  Association. 

It  is  our  ambition  to  have  it  on  your  desks  in  the 
near  future. 

Philip  LeBoutillier  Honored  Afsain 

A  fortnight  ago,  Philip  LeBoutillier,  President  of 
Best  &  Co.,  and  former  President  of  your  Association, 
was  made  a  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown 
of  Italy.  His  fellow  merchants  will  recall  that  not 
many  months  ago  Mr.  LeBoutillier  was  honored  by 
France  and  received  the  Decoration  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor. 

Mr.  LeBoutillier,  as  Treasurer  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  of  the  University  of  Rome,  has  been  active 
in  encouraging  advanced  study  and  research  by 
American  students  at  this  ancient  institution  of  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  Old  World. 

In  conferring  this  latest  honor  upon  your  former 
President,  Emanuele  Grazzi.  Italian  Consul  General 
of  New  York,  said: 

“You  have  given  active  and  valuable  proof 
of  your  friendship.  The  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment.  through  my  most  humble  interven¬ 
tion,  gives  you  this  token  of  thankfulness 
and  words  of  thanks  for  all  you  have  done, 
and  all  we  hope  you  will  do  in  the  future  to 
advance  the  cultural  understanding  between 
Italy  and  the  United  States.” 

*  *  »  «  * 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  convey  to  Philip 
LeBoutillier  our  sincere  congratulations.  In  doing 
so,  we  know  that  we  speak  the  feelings  of  the  fellow 
merchants  of  his  Craft,  who  feel  honored  in  having 
so  worthy  and  respected  a  citizen  within  their  ranks. 

A  Well  Earned  Appointment 

Governor  Ely  of  Massachusetts  recently  announced 
the  appointment  of  Edwin  S.  Smith  of  Boston,  as 
Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industries  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

Commissioner  Smith  is  well  known  to  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  Craft,  having  served  for  some  time  as 
Secretary  to  A.  Lincoln  Filene.  and  in  this  capacity 
devoted  himself  to  the  many  business  and  public 
activities  with  which  Mr.  Filene  is  associated. 

The  appointment  is  a  most  fortunate  one  for  the 


State  of  Massachusetts.  The  new  Commissioner 
brings  to  this  important  office  years  of  careful  study 
anil  research  in  the  field  of  industrial  relations.  He 
enters  public  life  adequately  e<|uip])ed  with  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  neeils  of  industry,  and  mindful  of  the 
welfare  of  its  workers. 

News  of  Commissioner  Smith's  appointment  will 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  those  members  of  our 
('.raft  who  know'  him. 

February  1-5 

These  are  the  dates  of  the  Twenty-First  Annual 
(Convention  of  your  Association. 

This  gathering  will  not  he  a  convention  in  the 
or»linary  sense  of  the  word. 

There  will  he  no  high  sounding  speeches  for  the 
sake  of  advancing  the  art  of  oratory;  there  will  be 
no  brass  hands;  no  lost  motion  devoted  to  extrava¬ 
gant  programs  of  entertainment. 

There  is  a  time  for  work  and  a  time  for  play. 
Our  memhers  reganl  the  Annual  (Convention  of  the 
Association  as  an  occasion  for  serious  business. 

The  programs  of  the  National  Association  and  its 
Associate  Divisions  and  Groups  have  always,  in  the 
past,  been  notable  for  their  sound,  practical  value. 
Subjects  which  are  not  timely  and  important  to  the 
great  mass  of  our  members,  do  not  meet  with  favor 
in  our  discussions. 

At  the  present  time  the  program  for  our  February 
Meeting  is  in  the  making.  In  this  issue  of  The 
Bulletin,  you  will  find  a  partial  list  of  subjects 
which  are  now  being  considered  tentatively.  We  urge 
you  to  review  this  list  of  subjects,  and  then  to  send 
us  your  suggestions,  if  you  believe  that  some  import¬ 
ant  topic  for  discussion  has  been  omitted. 

We  ask  you  to  do  this — not  because  there  is  any 
dearth  of  problems  for  discussion,  but  because,  since 
it  is  your  Convention,  we  want  you  to  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  take  part  in  its  making.  One  word  of  cau¬ 
tion,  however, — may  we  receive  your  suggestions  in 
the  very  near  future,  because  the  Subject-Speaker 
Program  is  rapidly  being  rounded  out,  and  we  expect 
to  announce  it  the  latter  part  of  the  current  month. 

We  can  assure  you,  that  you  and  your  executives 
who  attend  conscientiously  the  sessions  of  this  Con¬ 
vention,  will  return  to  your  stores  better  equipped 
to  tackle  the  intricate  problems  which  1932  will 
present  to  business.  The  opinions  of  leading  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  Craft,  the  exchange  of  ideas  with  fel¬ 
low  executives,  the  study  of  trends,  the  analysis  of 
problems,  and  the  discussion  of  their  solution,  can¬ 
not  fail  to  equip  you  with  information  and  facts 
which  will  be  invaluable. 

Plan  now  to  be  in  New  York  during  the  first  week 
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of  February.  ^  e  know  of  no  business  which  could 
be  of  more  importance  to  you  at  that  time  than 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  your  Craft. 

*  *  «  »  • 

Reduction  of  25  per  cent  in  the  round  trip  fare  is 
available  for  thirty  days,  to  those  attending  Conven¬ 
tion  Sessions,  under  the  new’  ruling  of  the  Trunk  Line 
Association. 

Take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  for  a  substan¬ 
tial  saving. 

Correcting  Abuses  Through  Constructive 
Merchandising 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  progress  is  being 
made  by  the  Electrical  Merchandising  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee.  This  Committee  is  now  devoting  itself  to  the 
studying  of  constructive  merchandising  and  promo¬ 
tional  methods  of  electrical  appliances. 

Vi  hile  the  Joint  Committee  has  recognized  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  many  unfortunate  practices  in  this  field, 
it  feels  that  most  of  these  can  be  corrected  through 
the  adoption  of  sound  merchandising  practices  by  the 
utility  companies  and  local  dealers. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  program  of  this  Committee 
will  result  in  a  handbook  of  information  on  the 
merchandising  and  selling  of  electrical  goods,  which 
wiU  prove  to  be  of  inestimable  value  to  every  retailer 
dealing  in  these  lines. 

As  we  see  it,  such  a  handbook  might  weU  contain 
information  and  data  peculiar  to  the  electrical  mer¬ 
chandising  field  on  such  topics  as: — Sales  promotion 
and  advertising  policies;  Merchandising  policies: 
Retailer-Consumer  relations;  Manufacturer-Distribu¬ 
tor  relations;  Consumer  needs;  The  influence  of 
style  and  design  in  the  merchandising  of  appliances; 
Credit  policies;  Sales  training;  Service  to  customers; 
Cooperation  between  wholesale  distributors,  retail¬ 
ers  and  utilities. 

It  is  our  belief  that  if  this  project  is  carried  out 
in  a  practical,  constructive  manner,  it  will  greatly 
augment  the  work  which  has  been  done  thus  far  by 
the  Joint  Committee  in  the  elimination  of  question¬ 
able  practices  and  in  promoting  better  trade  relations 
in  this  field. 

We  are  watching  with  interest  this  phase  of  the 
work  of  the  Electrical  Merchandising  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee. 

We  shall  keep  members  informed  from  time  to 
time  of  the  progress  being  made,  and  we  hope  that 
tangible  results  of  this  work  will  soon  be  available 
for  your  use. 


During  the  last  few  months,  there  has  been  an 
increasing  number  of  inquiries  from  our  member 
stores  and  from  manufacturing  organizations,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  certain  organizations  that  represent  them¬ 
selves  to  be  resident  buyers  for  a  large  number  of 
retail  organizations — as  high  as  twenty  thousand 
stores.  Investigation  disclosed  that  the  resident  buy¬ 
ing  activities  were  only  a  minor  part  of  their  opera¬ 
tion  and  that  their  main  source  of  revenue  comes 
from  “resident  mailing.” 

Under  the  heading  “Is  This  Collective  Buying?” 
Frank  W.  Brock,  Merchandise  Representative  of  the 
New  York  Better  Business  Bureau,  describes  briefly 
the  operation  of  this  type  of  “resident  buying  office” 
in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin.  Anyone  reading  this 
article  must  conclude  that  there  is  very  little  merit 
in  this  form  of  operation.  During  periods  such  as  we 
now  are  in,  it  is  necessary  more  than  ever  for  retail 
merchants  to  scrutinize  the  “services”  which  are 
offered. 


Within  the  past  fortnight  there  was  mailed  to  each 
member  of  the  Association  a  booklet  entitled 
“Y.  &  T. — ^You  and  Taxes.” 

This  publication  treats  of  the  need  of  sound,  prac¬ 
tical  retrenchment  of  Government  expenses;  contains 
arguments  against  general  and  so-called  luxury  sales 
taxes;  and  sets  forth  the  program  of  the  Taxation 
Committee  of  your  Association. 

It  is  an  attempt  to  put  in  booklet  form  the  views 
of  your  Association  on  this  important  subject.  The 
suggestions  outlined  in  its  pages  have  been  adopted 
only  after  careful  study  of  the  needs  of  the  American 
people  and  American  business  generally. 

We  urge  you  to  read  this  booklet  carefully  and  to 
make  effective  use  of  the  information  and  data  which 
it  contains,  whenever  unsound  tax  measures  are 
being  advanced. 

It  is  only  by  making  your  viev/s  and  opinions  on 
taxation  known,  that  you  can  hope  to  avert  the 
imposition  of  unwarranted  taxes  at  a  time  when  our 
legislatures  are  considering  every  possible  means  of 
raising  revenue. 


Another  year  is  upon  us. 

A  year  which  will  challenge  all  that  we  have  of 
ability,  sound  judgment  and  intelligent  action,  if  we 
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are  to  master  the  intricate  problems  which  lie  before 
us. 

1932  will  be  a  year  calling  for  an  unusual  degree 
of  courage. 

Courage,  we  must  remember,  is  inspired  by  con¬ 
fidence. 

Though  still  confronted  with  the  unsolved  econ¬ 
omic  problems  of  1930  and  1931,  the  American 
People  have  not  lost  confidence. 

Courage,  engendered  by  sound  national  confidence, 
will  be  our  greatest  ally  in  restoring  a  new  and 
greater  economic  order. 

Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  our  €K)vernment  are  stable;  that 
the  intelligence  and  ingenuity  of  the  American 
People  have  not  waned;  that  our  Nation  is  rich  in 
natural  resources,  and  that  American  enthusiasm  is 
unconquerable.  With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  we  can 
face  the  future  with  courage  and  confidence. 

While  not  presuming  to  predict  the  probable 
trend  of  coming  events,  we  feel  certain  that  1932  will 
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see  considerable  progress  made  in  restoring  oilr 
Country  and  the  World  in  general  to  a  new  and 
greater  era  of  economic  stability. 

The  necessary  adjustments  undertaken  in  1930  and 
1931,  will  be  continued  in  1932.  Fostered  by  intelli¬ 
gent  guidance  and  directed  by  conservative  sound 
judgment,  these  adjustments  portend  a  future  which 
we  need  not  fear. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  year  1932  will  witness  marked 
progress  in  this  direction. 

»  *  *  *  « 

At  this  time  it  is  our  privilege  to  extend  Greetings 
from  the  Officers,  Directors,  and  Staff  of  the  head¬ 
quarters'  offices,  to  the  members  of  the  Association, 
and  to  renew  again  our  pledge  for  another  year  of 
effective  service. 


Hold  ^Standards  High 

By  D.  F.  KELLY 

President,  The  Fair,  Chicago,  III. 

President,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


TME  most  important  problem  facing  merchants 
today  is  the  maintenance  of  “Ouality”  in  all 
I  branches  of  their  business.  Quality  of  leader¬ 

ship  ;  (piality  of  advertising ;  quality  of  merchan¬ 
dise;  quality  of  personnel  and  quality  of  service. 
The  standard  of  operation  must  be  set  at  the 
pinnacle  of  perfection.  Everyone  connected  with 
a  merchandising  institution  will  succeed  or  fail 
because  of  his  own  ability  or  lack  of  it. 

;  Backbone  is  the  key  requisite  of  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  retail  field  today.  Merchants  must 
I  necessarily  think  in  terms  of  economy  of  operation. 

They  cannot  be  parsimonious.  They  dare  not  be 
I  e.xtravagant. 

It  has  been  well  said :  we  must  forget  the  high 
I  sales  points  of  1929  and  reduce  expenses,  if 
!  possible,  to  the  levels  of  years  in  which  we  sold 
in  volume  an  amount  comparable  with  that  of 
.  today.  We  must  start  from  scratch  to  rebuild  our 
volume  along  intelligent,  modern  and  profitable 
I  lines.  Slipshod  or  lackadaisical  methods  will  serve 
I  no  longer. 


It  appears  there  are  two  items  of  major  im- 
p<}rtance  to  retailers  where  cost  has  not  been 
lowered:  Government  (national,  state  and  local) 
and  newspaper  advertising. 

Newsprint  paper  costs  less;  yet  many  news¬ 
papers  claim  their  operations  are  not  profitable. 
Would  they  become  so,  were  publishers  to  elimi¬ 
nate  waste  circulation  and  confine  distribution  to 
the  area  which  will  best  serve  local  advertisers? 
In  properly  serving  the  local  advertisers,  news- 
l)ai)ers  will  best  serve  national  advertisers,  who 
want  only  ti'e  most  desirable  markets. 

Tests  made  during  the  past  few  months,  indicate 
the  consuming  public  will  buy  quality  merchandise 
at  reasonable  prices.  The  majority  are  no  longer 
sold  on  the  strength  of  glamorous  promises  and 
exaggerated  statements  made  by  advertisers  who 
seem  under  the  impression  they  can  operate  in¬ 
definitely  at  a  loss. 

When  we  analyze  carefully  the  cause  for  losses 
in  every  branch  of  merchandising  and  reduce  such 
losses  to  a  minimum,  we  will  operate  profitably. 


This  Year 

More  Important  Than  Ever 


Twenty-first 
Annual  Convention 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

February  lfni2 

Hotel  Pennsylvania 
Xew  York  City 


“The  work  of  any  organization  will  be  effective  only  in  proportion  to 
the  interest  and  activity  of  its  membership.  The  Annual  Convention  affords 
an  opportunity  for  cooperative  solution  of  the  problems  facing  retailers  today.” 

D.  F.  Kelly,  President,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


“The  merchandising  problems  which  will  be  discussed  at  this  year's  Con¬ 
vention  will  come  right  from  the  desks  of  merchandise  managers  of  every 
retail  store  of  the  country.  They  are  the  problems  which  will  have  to  be  faced 
and  solved  if  we  are  to  develop  a  profitable  merchandising  program  for  the 
coming  year.” 

Neil  Petree,  Chairman,  Merchandise  Managers’  Division. 


“All  one  has  to  do  is  io  look  at  the  Convention  Program  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  to  realize  that  i^s  Convention  is  called  for  business  and  that 
members  attend  for  business.” 

E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis — From  article  in  “Sales  Management.” 


Turn  to  page  31  for  a  Subject  Program.  Note  the  Reduced  Fares  on  page  58. 

Watch  for  the  Speaker-Subject  Broadside  for  further  details  concerning 
the  Cotwention  Program. 
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1930  Versus  1933 


A  New  Comparison  of 
Department  Store  Expense  Rates 

By  CARL  N.  SCHMALZ 

Assistant  Professor  of  Marketing 
Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of  Business  Research 
Ilanvrd  Business  School 


IX  recent  years,  the  common  figures  of  the  Harvard 
Bureau  of  Business  Research  have  indicated  a  per¬ 
sistent  rise  in  the  percentage  of  department  store 
operating  exj)ense  to  sales.  This  rise  has  been  so  pro¬ 
nounced  as  to  convince  many  {lerstms  that  department 
store  oi)erating  efficiency  has  been  decreasing,  and  that 
all  the  trade’s  research  work  has  been  unable  to  offset 
the  obscure,  pernicious  tendency  for  costs  to  increase. 

( )ther  people  have  suggested  that  the  trouble  has  been 
in  the  growth  of  chain  stores,  which  have  added  com- 
l)etition  from  a  new  quarter  to  the  already  keen  com- 
l)etition  between  department  stores  themselves. 

Cause  of  Rise  in  Expense  Ratio 

t)f  late,  thinking  on  this  subject  has  placed  more 
emphasis  on  the  retail  prices  of  department  store  mer¬ 
chandise.  These  prices  may  have  declined  during  much 
of  the  i)eriod  covered  by  the  Harvard  studies.  Of 
course,  if  the  cost  of  handling  a  given  quantity  of 
merchandise  remains  constant  in  dollars,  a  decline  in 
price  tends  to  cause  a  rise  in  the  percentage  of  exi^ense. 

The  lack  of  a  thoroughly  reliable  index  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  prices  has  made  it  difficult  to  determine 
w'hether  the  price  decline  has  been  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  rise  in  the  expense  rate.  Some  observers  think 
that  it  has.  It  does  appear,  however,  that  the  cost  of 
handling  merchandise  through  department  stores  when 
expressed  in  cents  per  physical  unit  may  not  have  shown 
great  change  during  the  last  few  years,  and  the  Har¬ 
vard  common  figures  published  in  the  last  issue  of 
The  Bulletin  indicate  that  in  1930  costs  jier  trans¬ 
action  handled  were  actually  lower  than  in  1929. 

Characteristics  of  Period 

Thus,  apparently,  three  conclusions  may  lie  drawn 
with  some  degree  of  propriety.  These  are  that,  during 
the  period  from  1925  through  19.30, 

1 .  Expense  percentages  rose ; 

2.  Prices  declined  :  and 

3.  Costs  per  transaction  may  have  remained 
approximately  unchanged. 

Even  so,  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  i)erceive  precisely 
what  has  taken  place  or  precisely  what  should  be  done 
about  it.  With  so  many  interrelated  factors  and  cross 
currents  to  confuse  the  situation,  there  is  need  for  as 
much  information  as  possible,  and  for  examination  of 
the  available  data  from  many  points  of  view.  The 
comparisons  presented  in  Tables  1  and  2  represent  an 
attempt  to  supply  some  new  facts,  and  by  limiting  rather 


closely  the  number  of  variable  factors,  to  make  it  easy 
to  draw  conclusions. 

The  two  tables  are  based  on  the  same  set  of  reports. 

It  would  have  l>een  desirable  to  include  comparisons 
for  stores  in  other  volume  groups :  and  to  have  covered 
a  larger  numlKT  of  stores  in  the  volume  groups  selected. 
Both  were  imjxjssible.  The  conditions  imixjsed  in  se¬ 
lecting  the  stores  to  lie  included  were  such  that  only 
relatively  few  reports  could  lie  used.  The  comparisons 
embrace  all  the  data  which  met  the  conditions  for  the 
three  volume  groups  used ;  and  for  no  other  volume 
grou])s  were  there  even  this  numl)er  of  stores  which 
met  the  sjiecifications. 

Typical  Figures 

'fable  1  contains  typical  figures  for  1925  and  1930, 
for  three  groups  of  dejiartment  stores.  Each  group 
consists  of  identical  stores  for  the  two  years.  The 
stores  in  each  group  were  similar  to  one  another  in 
size,  and  each  store  had  practically  the  same  sales  vol¬ 
ume  in  the  two  years  in  question.  No  store  which  had 
an  increase  or  decrease  in  sales  of  more  than  4  per 
cent  (1930  as  compared  with  1925)  was  included;  and, 
as  the  table  itself  indicates,  the  typical  rate  of  change 
in  sales  for  each  group  was  0.3  per  cent  or  less. 

Since  the  stores  in  each  of  the  three  comparisons 
were  identical,  it  is  apparent  that  they  were  located  in 
the  same  cities  in  1925  and  in  1930.  Presumably  they 
handled  merchandise  essentially  similar  in  quality  and 
sold  it  in  accordance  with  much  the  same  policies.  The 
reports  seemed  to  indicate  that  23  of  the  24  stores 
made  no  great  change  in  physical  plant  during  the  five- 
year  period.  One  changed  from  leasing  to  ownership 
of  its  store.  With  this  one  possible  exception,  it  is 
likely  that  there  were  no  important  changes  in  location. 
Of  course,  the  amount  of  merchandise  handled  prob¬ 
ably  was  larger  in  1930  than  in  1925,  owing  to  lower 
prices  jirobably  in  the  later  year. 

In  interpreting  Table  1.  therefore,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  make  allowance  for  differences  in: 

1.  The  identity  of  the  stores 

2.  Size  of  cities  represented 

3.  Locations  within  those  cities 

4.  Merchandising  {xjlicies 

5.  Dollar  sales  volume 

but  it  is  probable  that  physical  volume  of  sales  was 
larger  in  1930.  Since  sales  in  dollars  were  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  in  the  two  years,  the  differences  in 
the  percentages  of  expense  indicate  differences  in  the 
dollars  of  expense. 

At  this  point  it  is  pertinent  to  ask  what  changes  in 
exfiense  one  would  normally  expect  under  these  con- 
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Table  1.  COMPARATIVE  OPERATING  EXPENSES  FOR  DEPARTMENT  STORES: 

1925  and  1930 


(Az’cragc  expenses  in  percentage  of  net  sales  for  identical  stores 
lunging  approximately  the  same  sales  in  dollars  in  the  tzeo  years) 


Index  of  Change  in 
Dollar  Sales  (1930/1925) 

Gross  Margin 

Pay  Roll . 

Rent* 

Advertising 

Taxes . 

Interest!  . 

Supplies 

Service  Purchased  . 

Unclassified : 

Losses  from  Bad  Debts 
Other 
Travelling 
Communication 
Repairs* 

Insurance  . 

Depreciation 

Professional  Service  . 

Total  Expense  . 

Net  Profit  or  Lossf 

Rate  of  Stock-turn 
(Based  on  Beginning 
and  Ending  Inventories) 


(Common  Figures;  Net  Sales  =  1 00% ) 


7  Stores  with  Sales  of 
from  $300,000  to 
$500,000 


10  Stores  with  Sales 
of  from  $1,000,000 
to  $2,000,000 


7  Stores  with  Sales  of 
from  $4,(XX).(XK)  to 
$10,000,000 


1925 

1930 

1925 

1930 

1925 

1930 

100.0 

99.7 

100.0 

99.8 

100.0 

99.8 

29.9% 

30.5% 

31.8% 

32.2% 

32.5% 

34.3% 

15.3% 

18.2% 

16.0% 

17.9% 

16.5% 

17.2% 

2.9 

3.4 

3.8 

3.85 

3.05 

3.5 

2.3 

2.5 

2.9 

3.7 

3.5 

3.3 

0.75 

0.6 

0.6 

0.55 

0.5 

0.6 

2.5 

2.4 

1.9 

2.15 

2.1 

2.0 

1.3 

1.1 

1.35 

1.25 

1.35 

1.5 

0.7 

0.8 

0.75 

1.0 

0.65 

1.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.25 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

0.6 

0.7 

0.6 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.35 

0.3 

0.4 

0.35 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.25 

0.3 

0.25 

0.2 

0.25 

0.2 

0.3 

0.35 

0.65 

0.7 

0.35 

0.3 

0.3 

0.25 

1.0 

0.8 

0.55 

0.55 

0.6 

0.55 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.35 

29.2% 

32.6% 

30.5% 

33.3% 

30.6% 

32.2% 

0.7% 

L  2.1% 

1.3% 

L  1.1% 

1.9% 

2.1% 

2.7 

3.1 

3.5 

3.7 

3.5 

4.1 

*The  rental  and  repair  figures  for  1930  are  not  strictly  com¬ 
parable  with  those  for  1925.  In  the  earlier  year,  repair  expense 
on  property,  together  with  insurance,  taxes,  interest,  and  de¬ 
preciation,  was  included  in  the  rental  figure.  In  1930,  building 
repairs  were  charged  to  the  natural  division,  repairs.  Changes 
in  the  accounting  methorl  also  make  it  possible  that  a  certain 
element  of  real  estate  profit  on  owned  property  used  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  included  in  rent  in  1925,  whereas  in  1930  it  might 


be  reflected  in  the  operating  profit.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  the  figures  are  not  appreciably  distorted. 
tThe  interest  charge  for  1930  was  based  on  the  following,  as¬ 
sets  :  average  mercliandise  inventory,  average  accounts  receiv¬ 
able,  and  average  investment  in  equipment.  Tests  have  shown 
that  this  method,  adopted  in  1929,  gives  very  nearly  the  same 
results  as  the  metlKnl  used  prior  to  1929.  Interest  in  1925  con- 
siste<l  of  interest  on  the  average  net  worth  exclusive  of  real 
estate,  together  with  interest  on  borrowed  capital. 


ditions;  in  other  words,  what  changes  in  expense  one 
would  expect  a  store  to  experience  in  1930  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1925,  assuming  that  sales  in  dollars  were 
the  same,  operating  conditions  essentially  the  same,  hut 
physical  volume  of  sales  larger. 

Probable  Changes 

It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  following 
changes  would  take  place: 

1.  The  percentage  of  expense  to  sales  would 
be  higher  for  the  items  where  dollar  ex¬ 
penditure  varies  directly  with  physical 
volume  of  sales. 

2.  The  percentage  of  expense  to  sales  would 
vary  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  in  the  cases  of 
those  items  for  which  the  expenditure 
was  fixed,  or  approximately  fixed,  in  dol¬ 
lars.  (The  percentages  for  these  items 
would  change  if  dollar  sales  changed.) 

3.  Percentages  of  expenses  to  sales  would  be 


lower  for  those  ex])ense  items  where  the 
actual  expenditures  or  accounting  charges 
are  subject  to  easy  control  or  to  postpone¬ 
ment.  because  these  items  probably  would 
bear  the  brunt  of  any  efforts  to  economize. 

4.  Since  the  expenditures  directly  related  to 
physical  volume  may  be  larger  in  amount 
than  those  subject  to  close  control  or  post¬ 
ponement,  it  might  be  expected  that  the 
rate  of  total  expen.se  would  rise. 

Tables  1  and  2  show  that,  in  general,  these  four 
expectations  were  borne  out.  Since  the  amount  of  ex- 
j)erience  covered  is  not  large,  the  results  are  not  con¬ 
clusive.  The  tables,  however,  suggest  that  one  of  the 
important  differences  between  department  store  operat¬ 
ing  conditions  in  1925  and  in  1930  was  that  a  larger 
physical  volume  of  merchandise  was  handled  in  1930 
in  producing  the  same  dollar  sales. 

Examination  of  Table  1  shows  that  clear  tenden¬ 
cies  toward  higher  rates  of  expense  were  evident  in 
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Tabled.  DIRECTION  OF  CHANGE  IN  OPERATING  EXPENSES  OF  DEPARTMENT  STORES: 

1930  AS  C(_)M PARED  WITH  1925 


(Hused  on  the  experiences  of  the  24  stores  for 
which  average  percentages  were  given  in  Table  1 ) 


10  Stores  with  Sales 

of 

7  Stores  ivith  Sales  of 

7  Stores  with  Sales  of  from 

fro 

m  $1,000,000  to 

fro 

iw  $4,000,000  to 

$300, (XX)  to  $500,000 

$2,000,000 

$10,000,()00 

Number 

of  stores  whose 

Number  of  stores  zohose 

Number  of  stores  whose 

percentages  for  1930,  when 

percentages  for  1930,  tvhen 

percentages  for  1930,  zi'hen 

compared  with  those  for 

compared  with  those 

for 

compared  with  those  for 

1925,  were 

1925,  were 

1925,  zvere 

Higher 

No  Change  Lotver 

Higher 

No  Change  Loiver 

Higher 

No  Change  Lozver 

Change  ill  Dollar  Sales 

2 

5 

5 

5 

4 

3 

Gross  Margin . 

6 

1 

7 

3 

6 

1 

Pay  Roll  . 

7 

9 

1 

6 

1 

Rent  . 

5 

2 

6 

4 

4 

3 

.•\dvcrtising  . 

5 

1  1 

10 

2 

1  4 

Taxes*  . 

1 

4 

5 

1 

4 

4 

3 

Interest* 

2 

1  4 

5 

5 

2 

1  3 

Supplies  . 

2 

2  3 

5 

5 

4 

3 

Service  Purchased 

3 

1  3 

8 

1 

1 

6 

1 

Unclassified : 

Losses  from  Bad  Debts* 

4 

1 

3 

2 

4 

1 

4 

Other* 

4 

1  1 

4 

6 

1 

1  5 

Travelling*  . 

3 

1  2 

4 

fy 

6 

1 

Communication*  . 

4 

1  2 

6 

2 

5 

1  1 

Repairs*  . 

1 

3 

3 

2 

4 

3 

2  2 

Insurance  .  . 

4 

3 

4 

6 

1 

6 

Depreciation*  . 

2 

1  3 

4 

6 

2 

4 

Professional  Service*  . 

3 

1 

5 

4 

3 

1  2 

Total  Expense  . 

6 

1 

10 

6 

1 

Net  Profit  or  Loss  . 

3 

4 

1 

9 

3 

4  • 

Rate  of  Stock-turn 

(Based  on  Beginning  and 

Ending  Inventories)  . 

7 

8 

2 

5 

1  1 

*In  cases  where  an  item  was 

reported  in 

neither  year,  or  in 

one  year 

only,  the  firm  was  omitted  in 

comparing  the  change 

in  that  item  over  the  periiid. 

_ _  .  . 

.. 

pay  roll,  rent,  service  purchased,  and  total  expense.  Other  trends  could  be  noted,  but  it  seems  more  con- 
Three  of  these  tendencies  are  in  agreement  with  the  servative  to  recognize  only  those  evidenced  by  differ- 
expectations  just  enumerated.  Rent  expense  may  well  ences  of  more  than  one  full  pf)int  (0.1  per  cent  of 

have  increased  because  of  the  more  or  less  widespread  sales).  In  setting  these  tvpical  figures,  it  was  not  possi- 

raising  of  rents  by  landlords  in  general  during  the  five  ble  to  secure  accuracy  greater  than  that  represented  by 
years  between  1925  and  1930.  Perhaps  it  might  be  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  per  cent.  This  limitation  can 
said,  therefore,  that  the  higher  rental  percentages  for  be  avoided  by  studying  not  average  or  typical  precent- 
1930  reflect  broad,  economic  conditions  and,  indirectly,  ages  but  the  direction  of  change  in  the  percentages  for 
the  competition  of  various  uses  for  given  sites.  the  individual  stores.  Such  information  is  given  in 

.\dvertising  expense  was  higher  in  1930  in  two  of  the  Table  2.  On  the  whole  this  information  is  more  reliable 

three  cases.  It  may  possibly  be  that  the  stores  with  and  more  illuminating  than  that  in  Table  1. 
sales  of  from  $4,000,000  to  $10,000,000,  by  1928  or 

1929,  had  l>ecome  convinced  that  their  promotional  costs  Sumniarv  of  Findings  of  Table  2 

were  unduly  high  and  had  taken  somewhat  concerted 

action  to  reduce  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  de-  These  findings,  as  might  be  exjiected,  correspond 
pression  environment  of  1930  may  have  made  adver-  fairly  closely  with  those  of  Table  1.  Expenses  for  pay 
tising  relatively  more  productive  for  the  larger  stores,  roll,  rent,  service  purchased,  and  advertising  commonly 
In  conformity  with  the  list  of  expectations,’  also,  is  were  higher.  So  were  those  for  communication  and 
the  downward  tendency  in  supplies  and  depreciation  professional  services.  Debits  to  both  of  the  latter  ac- 
expense  seen  in  Table  1.  In  both  of  these  cases,  ex-  counts,  of  course,  may  reflect  increased  buying  activity, 

penditures  or  charges  are  subject  to  control  or  post-  Depreciation  charges  usually  were  lower  in  1930, 
ponement.  as  was  shown  also  by  Table  1.  and  so  apparently,  were 
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expenses  for  insurance.  This  latter  saving  ix)ssibly  is 
connected  with  tlie  higher  rate  of  stock-turn  (lower 
average  inventories)  indicated  by  both  tables. 

Reasons  for  Changes 

The  seven  items  which  showetl  no  pronounced  change 
did  not  bulk  large  in  i)ercentage  of  sales  (around  C 
])er  cent)  and  some  of  them  are  subject  to  conflicting 
influences.  Sup(dies  expense,  for  example,  seemingly 
would  tend  to  rise  as  the  physical  volume  of  goods  sold 
increased,  but  also  the  cost  of  su])i)lies  may  well  have 
been  reduced  by  price  declines  and  by  the  substitution 


of  cheaper  qualities.  .Similarly,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
that  any  increasing  difticulty  experienced  by  custo¬ 
mers  in  ])aying  bills  may  have  been  offset  by  more 
careful  attention  to  credits  and  collections.  The  in¬ 
creases  in  communication  and  ])rofessional  service  ex- 
j)ense  may  be  directly  related  to  the  decrease  in,  e.x- 
penditure  for  travel. 

Relation  to  Declining  Prices 

The  e.xperiences  of  the  three  small  grou])s  of  stores 
covered  by  Tables  1  and  2  may  not  be  broadly  typical. 
They  do,  however,  offer  new  food  for  thought  and  they 
do  support  the  conclusion  that  the  present  difficulties 
of  de|)artment  stores  are  closely  related  to  the  declining 
])rices.  Of  considerable  potential  importance,  also,  is 
the  rise  in  rent  expenses,  to  which  reference  already  has 
been  made.  In  the  case  of  the  stores  covered  by  the 
tiresent  study,  the  increases  in  rents  were  not  warranted 
by  increases  in  either  dollar  sales  or  profits.  Can  it 
be  that  the  increases  in  rents  reflect  changes  in  our 
business  fabric  which  make  it  possible  for  competing 
users  of  downtown  sites  to  earn  more  money  on  those 
sites  than  department  stores  can.  to  pay  larger  rentals 
than  de])artment  stores  can.  and  to  force  uj)  the  rent 
expense  of  dej^artment  stores  without  reference  to  sales 
or  profits? 


Is  This  Collective  Buying? 

By  Fr.4nk  W.  Brock 

Merchandise  Representative,  Ne^v  York  Better  Business  Bureau 


Half  a  dozen  firms  in  New  York — evidently  the 
idea  has  not  spread — who  operate  collective,  or 
group,  mailing  plans,  have  taken  many  thousands 
of  dollars  from  manufacturers  and  retailers  by  means 
of  verbal  representations  which  are  misleading  to  say 
the  least.  Hundreds  of  detailed  complaints  in  Better 
Business  Bureau  files  leave  no  room  to  doubt  the 
methods  they  employ. 

Advertising  Material  Not  Truthfully  Explained 

Their  salesmen  who  pose  as  “buyers”  make  ap])oint- 
ments  with  manufacturers  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  “looking  over  the  line,”  and  after  the  manufacturer 
has  been  assured  that  his  merchandise  will  be 
“approved”  by  a  mythical  "board”  the  “buyer"  immed¬ 
iately  transforms  himself  into  a  salesman.  E.xactly 
what  he  has  to  sell  is  not  truthfully  exi)lained  but  from 
his  selling  talk  the  manufacturer  receives  the  impress¬ 
ion  that  advertising  listerature  will  l>e  prepared  and 
mailed  for  him  to  a  “list  of  stores  contacted  by  my 
association,”  merely  for  the  cost  of  postage. 

W’hat  the  salesman  does  not  say  is  that  the  circular 
is  mailed  as  third  class  matter  in  an  envelope  contain¬ 
ing  from  ten  to  fifteen  other  circulars  to  a  list  of 
stores  whose  only  "contact"  with  the  so-called  "asso¬ 
ciation”  is  their  receipt  of  similar  envelopes  at  irregu¬ 
lar  intervals. 

The  manufacturer  also  receives  the  impression,  and 


it  is  important,  that  the  “association”  buys  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  merchandise  for  “its  stores.” 

The  burden  of  the  complaints  we  have  received  from 
many  manufacturers  is  that  few  or  no  results  are  re¬ 
ceived  from  such  advertising.  The  cost  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  usually  two  cents  per  circular  and  lists  of 
various  sizes  utilizing  from  2,C)(X)  to  20,000  names  are 
used.  If  possible,  a  salesman  will  sell  two  or  more 
“sendouts”  to  the  same  list,  thus  increasing  his  com¬ 
mission.  I  have  used  the  word  “manufacturer”  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  prospect,  but  this  term  is  not  strictly  true 
because  all  lines  of  business  are  solicited,  hotels,  in¬ 
surance  firms,  printers,  every  type  of  industry  that 
the  ingenious  salesman  can  induce  to  use  the  “service” 
by  his  more  or  less  plausible  story.  The  results  are 
usually  the  same. 

Fee  Charged  for  ‘"Membership" 

Retailers  are  solicited  to  become  “members”  at  an¬ 
nual  fees  of  $-10  up.  The  benefits  to  them  are  variously 
outlined  by  the  different  companies.  Usually  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  a  New  York  buying  office  is  stressed,  small 
quantity  buying  at  volume  prices,  a  fashion  advisory 
service,  (Jeriodical  reports  on  profitable  "buys.”  etc,  etc. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  describe  any  single  “service” 
or  “association”  in  this  condensation,  but  to  give  a 
composite  word  picture  or  cross  section  of  the  methods 
employed  by  most  of  them. 
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The  Situation  in  liiinois 

Sho^vs  What  Merchants  in  Other  States 
May  Expect 

By  GEORGE  V.  SHERIDAN 

Director.  Bureau  of  Taxation  Information,  X.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Although  legislatures  in  but  comparatively  few 
states  will  hold  regular  sessions  in  1932,  it  now 
is  apparent  that  numerous  special  sessions  must 
be  called  to  deal  with  problems  of  state  and  local  taxa¬ 
tion. 

In  almost  every  commonwealth,  the  comfortable  sys¬ 
tem  of  exacting  a  lion’s  share 
of  ta.x  reveiiue  from  real  es¬ 
tate  is  proving  inadequate. 

Even  before  the  depres¬ 
sion,  real  estate  the  country 
over  had  reached  the  limit  of 
its  taxpaying  ability.  W  ith 
the  nation-wide  decline  in 
realty  values,  and  its  conse- 
ciuent  decline  in  ta.xable 
values,  funds  produced  from 
this  source  for  state  and  local 
puriK)ses  are  proving  totally 
inadequate  to  meet  the  nor¬ 
mal  e.xpenses  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

Special  problems  caused 
by  the  depression,  including 
unprecedented  un  empl  oy- 
ment  relief  expense  and  as¬ 
tounding  tax  delinciuencies, 
add  to  the  danger. 

Public  officials  everywhere 
are  desperately  seeking  new 
sources  of  ta.x  revenue. 

d'he  retail  store  oi>erator. 
subject  to  general  and  si^ecial 
retail  sales  ta.xes  of  a  wide 
variety,  must  carefully  check 
these  proceedings  or  find 
himself  saddled  with  new  tax 
burdens  which  might  ea.sily  wipe  out  any  qK)ssible  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit. 

In  this  country,  little  or  nothing  is  known  alnjut  sales 
taxing,  .\broad.  in  the  continental  countries,  the  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  develoi)ed  since  the  war  as  a  chief  source 
of  public  revenue.  Here,  where  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  ten  years  ago  elected  to  finance  itself  through 
income  ta.xing.  rather  than  through  taxes  on  sales,  our 
ex|ierience  has  been  largely  confined  to  the  (tiieration 
of  sjiecial  .sales  taxes,  such  as  those  levied  generally  on 
gasoline.  Consequently,  with  the  total  lack  of  .\meri- 
can  ex])erience,  the  promoters  of  the  .sales  ta.x  princi¬ 
ple  can  be  exceedingly  liberal  and  optimistic  in  their 
estimates.  They  are. 

It  should  be  thoroughly  understood  that  the  princi- 
]ile  of  taxing  retail  sales  is  being  promoted  chiefly  by¬ 


representatives  of  other  taxable  interests,  which  will  Ije 
subject  to  additional  sj)ecial  levies  if  the  burden  is  not 
loaded  on  the  retail  operators.  Many  of  these  inter¬ 
ests  are  well  organized  for  legi.slative  action,  and  are 
jirepared  to  lay  down  an  attractive  barrage  in  behalf 
of  the  sales  tax  proposals. 

Illinois,  facing  an  unpar¬ 
alleled  fiscal  problem  compli¬ 
cated  by  an  almost  complete 
breakdown  of  the  taxation 
machinery  in  Chicago,  called 
a  special  session  early  in 
November  to  deal  exclu¬ 
sively  with  the  taxation  sit¬ 
uation.  Recent  developments 
there,  both  at  Springfield  and 
in  Chicago,  illustrate  what 
might  fjccur  at  any  state 
cai)itol. 

Illinois  must  find  new  ta.x 
sources.  The  organized  rural 
interests  for  years  have  ad- 
vtx'ated  a  state  ta.x  on  net 
incomes,  and  rural  Vfjtes  us¬ 
ually  dominate  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  Cook  County  has  op¬ 
posed  this  jirogram  on  the 
theory  that  Chicago  wtjuld 
pay  70  per  cent  of  such  a 
ta.x  and  would  receive  less 
than  50  i)er  cent  of  the 
money  so  collected.  In  view 
of  this  deadlock,  every  con¬ 
ceivable  form  of  tax  has 
been  pnqxjsed  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive. 

The  most  recent  effort  of 
fhe  Chicago  bloc  to  side-stej)  the  income  tax.  centered 
on  its  support  of  various  retail  and  general  sales  taxes. 
During  the  current  session  at  least  three  general  sales 
ta.x  bills  have  l>een  introduced  in  addition  to  a  special 
measure  permitting  the  levying  of  a  local  retail  ta.x  in 
Chicago  and  numerous  special  taxes  on  specific  items. 

The  Roderick  Bill  for  e.xample  would,  after  June 
30th.  1932,  levy  a  retail  sales  tax  of  2  per  cent  on  all 
merchandise  sold  in  the  state,  not  subject  to  interstate 
commerce  restrictions. 

The  O'Keefe  Bill  goes  much  farther  and  would  im- 
I)ose  a  ta.x  of  2  i)er  cent  iqxjn  the  sale  of  all  real  or 
personal  ])ro])ertv  and  all  personal  serz’ice  sold  in  the 
state  after  June  30th.  This  Ifxjsely  drawn  measure  is 
probably  designed  as  a  complete  turnover  ta.x.  and  if 
it  could  Ik?  made  oi)erative  would,  of  course,  produce 


The  Taxation  Iiiforiiiation  Bureau  of 
the  N.R.D.G..\.  cannot  conduct  active 
defense  programs  against  retail  sales 
tax  proposals  at  the  various  state  Capi¬ 
tols.  That  manifestly  is  impossible.  It 
can,  however,  he  of  material  assistance 
to  local  and  state  retail  organizations 
in  advising  as  to  how  such  campaigns  \ 
may  he  conducted  to  the  best  advan-  j 
tage.  I 

i 

Members  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  .4,  in  j 
states  where  sales  taxes  are  threatened,  I 
are  advised  to  check  with  their  local 
retail  associations  to  see  if  they  are  in  j 
touch  with  the  special  information 
bureau  which  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  .4.  con¬ 
ducts.  If  not.  have  your  local  organiza¬ 
tion  get  in  touch  w  ith  George  V.  Sheri¬ 
dan.  Director  of  our  Bureau,  at  175  i 
South  High  Street,  Columhus,  Ohio.  1 
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many  millions  of  dollars. 

A  third,  the  Mendell  Bill,  likewise  is  a  general  turn¬ 
over  tax  on  the  sale  of  all  real  and  personal  property, 
but  exempts  personal  service  and  fixes  the  rate  at  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent. 

In  order  to  learn  whether  any  real  study  had  been 
given  to  the  question  of  sales  taxing  by  its  Illinois 
proponents,  I  attended  and  followed  closely  an  all-day 
hearing  held  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Taxation  in 
Chicago.  It  was  an  interesting  and  illuminating  eight 
hours. 

Although  widely  heralded  in  the  press,  particularly 
by  the  local  Hearst  newspapers,  as  a  hearing  on  the 
pending  sales  tax  bills,  it  was  quickly  apparent  that 
neither  the  proponents  of  these  measures  nor  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  generally  had  the  slightest  con¬ 
ception  of  their  possible  application  or  their  possible 
operation  in  a  complicated  industrial  state.  No  worth¬ 
while  data  had  been  prepared  to  show  the  possible  in¬ 
come  which  such  bills  could  produce,  and  the  “esti¬ 
mates”  submitted  as  to  their  annual  income  yield  var¬ 
ied  by  tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Senators  on  the  committee 
failed  to  differentiate  etitirely  lietween  the  general  turn¬ 
over  taxes  which  were  ])roposed  and  the  limited  retail 
sales  taxes.  The  turn-over  taxes,  such  as  were  provided 
for  in  pending  bills,  would  levy  on  practically  every 
transaction  in  the  state,  and  would,  of  course,  rai.se 
many  times  the  tax  dollars  that  a  retail  sales  tax  could 
possibly  produce.  The  latter  would  tax  only  the  final 
transaction,  and  would  be  limited  to  sales  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Hasty  Estimates 

Someone  had  secured  a  printed  pamphlet  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Census,  which  roughly  estimated  the 
retail  sales  in  the  state.  With  a  little  hasty  figuring, 
perfectly  gorgeous  estimates  as  to  the  probable  amounts 
which  the  tax  would  produce  were  soon  bandied  about 
the  conference  table.  These  ranged  from  $30,000,000 
to  $150,000,000  ^x;r  year. 

I^te  in  the  afternoon  session,  I  was  invited  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  give  the  experience  of 
our  legislative  committees  in  (')hio.  where  during  the 
past  year  a  reasonably  scientific  effort  has  been  made 
to  discover  the  revenue  possibilities  of  various  types 
of  sales  taxing.  I.  of  course,  pointed  out  the  enormous 
difference  existing  between  taxes  of  the  general  turn¬ 
over  type,  and  taxes  limited  to  retail  sales.  I  pointed 
out  that  we,  in  Ohio,  had  immediately  discarded  the 
]K)ssibility  of  a  general  turnover  tax,  because  of  its 
gross  unfairness  to  many  types  of  business,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  almost  total  impossibility  of  enforcement. 
In  Illinois,  as  in  Ohio,  such  a  tax  would  require  thou¬ 
sands  of  collectors,  and  if  reasonably  enforced  would 
throw  a  terrific  burden  on  both  the  consumers  and  on 
the  producers  of  the  state. 

After  narrowing  the  field  to  a  general  retail  sales 
tax,  I  used  the  Census  Bureau  figures  to  prove  that 
the  possible  return  would  lie  far  less  than  the  antici¬ 
pated  amount,  and  that  the  cost  of  collection  would  be 
ruinously  high.  I  cited  the  experience  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  a  modified  form  of  such  tax.  The  Senators  seemed 
to  be  impressed  by  the  result  of  our  Ohio  study,  where, 
after  careful  analysis  of  the  retail  figures,  we  found 
that  a  general  retail  sales  tax  could  not  produce  as 
much  revenue  as  the  present  high  specialized  tax  on 


gasoline.  In  closing,  F  briefly  enumerated  the  various 
widely  recognized  objections  to  any  general  or  sj^ecial 
sales  tax  levied  within  a  single  state. 

The  present  Illinois  tax  controversy  emphasizes  a 
condition  of  importance  to  retailers,  which  e.xists  today 
in  several  states. 

The  merchants  of  Illinois  are  entirely  without  even 
the  semblance  of  a  state-wide  organization,  which  can 
represent  the  entire  retail  industry  in  dealing  with  im¬ 
portant  state-wide  problems.  Almost  every  other  large 
industry  in  Illinois  is  strongly  organized  for  legisla¬ 
tive  purposes.  Most  of  the  down-state  cities  have  active 
local  retail  associations,  which  would  be  glad  to  co¬ 
operate  with  some  central  legislative  agency,  but  Chi¬ 
cago,  with  some  of  the  largest  retail  volumes  in  the 
world,  lacks  even  this  protection.  Some  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  merchandising  lines,  such  as  hardware  and  furni¬ 
ture,  have  active  state  organizations,  but  there  is  no 
estal)lished  machinery  through  which  all  threatened 
merchants  may  work  together.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
states  in  the  Union  where  the  possibilities  of  state-wide 
retail  defense  has  been  completely  ignored — and,  if 
Illinois  merchants  are  saddled  with  a  sales  ta.x,  this  will 
be  an  important  contributing  cause. 

Chaotic  Conditions 

As  this  is  written,  the  legislative  situation  at  Spring- 
field  is  in  a  chaotic  condition,  and  almost  anything  might 
happen.  The  lobbies  of  the  hotels  and  of  the  state 
house  are  crowded  with  representatives  of  various 
strongly  organized  groups,  each  striving  to  avoid  spe¬ 
cialized  taxation  of  their  particitlar  business.  Other 
organized  groups — representing  the  tax  spenders  and 
the  public  officials  charged  with  the  conduct  of  state 
and  local  governments — are  equally  insistent  that  new 
sources  of  revenue  must  be  tapped.  As  far  as  the 
retailers  of  Illinois  are  concerned,  they  will  be  fortu¬ 
nate  if  the  solution  drifts  in  some  other  direction.  In 
my  opinion,  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  general  sales 
tax  being  imjxjsed,  as  too  many  adequately  organized 
interests  are  prepared  to  fight  it  to  the  limit.  There  is 
little  probability  of  a  general  retail  sales  tax,  as  those 
who  have  carefully  studied  the  iiroblem  are  doubtful 
as  to  whether  it  could  be  enforced  sufficiently  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  necessary  revenue. 

One  real  danger  lies  in  the  possibility  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  adopting  some  form  of  punitive  tax.  levied  direct¬ 
ly  at  the  chain  stores.  As  in  other  states,  there  is  strong 
propaganda  for  such  a  measure,  directed  chiefly  by  the 
retail  grocers  and  butchers,  who  see  therein  a  wea])on 
to  strike  at  the  large  food  chains.  If  such  law  is  en¬ 
acted.  it  will  mean  trouble  for  all  retail  operators  in 
the  future.  Even  a  heavy  tax  on  chain  store  units  will 
not  produce  any  real  revenue,  as  revenue  needs  go  in 
an  im]X)rtant  state  like  Illinois,  and  the  only  result  will 
be  to  direct  attention  to  the  retailer  as  a  possible  tax 
collect(ir.  I.ater,  when  additional  tax  money  is  needed, 
the  chain  store  tax  will  be  extended  to  include  all  re¬ 
tailers. 

.\nother  possibility  is  a  broad  extension  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  sales  taxes  on  so-called  luxury  items.  If  these 
are  to  ])roduce  any  considerable  volume  of  new  revenue 
for  the  state,  the  rate  must  be  heavy,  and  the  fields  of 
merchandise  to  l)e  included  must  be  broad.  Once  es¬ 
tablished.  the  range  of  these  taxes  is  constantlv  subject 
to  extension  by  future  legislatures. 


(Continued  on  page  43) 
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Relation  of  Retail  Distribution  to 
Real  Estate  Values* 

By  P.  A.  O’CONNELL 

President,  ll.  T.  Slattery  Co.,  Boston.  Mass., 

Cue-President  for  .Vra’  hnijland,  Xational  Retail  Dry  (foods  .Issociation 


The  interests  of  real  estate  owners  and  retail  mer¬ 
chants  are  so  closely  interlocked  that  we  can  very 
profitably  talk  over  our  problems  together.  It  is 
very  important  that  each  group  shall  understand  the 
situation  of  the  other,  for  the  success  of  each  depends 
very  largely  on  the  success  of  the  other. 

You  will  be  interested,  I  l)elieve,  in  a  close-up  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  trends  that  are  apparent  in  the  retail  field, 
especially  as  affecting  the  stores  in  the  downtown  dis¬ 
trict.  Inasmuch  as  the  situation  in  Boston  is  typical  of 
that  in  nearly  every  other  large  city,  as  far  as  the 
details  of  store  oiieration  are  concerned,  we  can  safely 
take  the  records  of  large  dry  goods,  department  and 
specialty  stores  as  a  whole. 

Disappearing  Net  Profits 

The  i)roblems  confronting  the  large  city  stores  are 
not  wholly  due  to  the  depression.  Depressions  come 
and  go.  but  tbe  major  problem  of.  the  retail  merchant 
is  more  deejjly  rooted  and  much  more  difficult  to  elimi¬ 
nate.  May  I  direct  your  attention  to  the  gross  margin 
of  profit,  the  expense  of  doing  business  and  the  rapid¬ 
ly  disappearing  margin  of  operating  net  profits? 


Expense  and  Profit  in 

Percentage  of  Net  Sales 

1927 

1928 

1929  1930 

Gross  Margin 

.  33.6% 

33.8% 

33.6%  33.6% 

Expense 

31.4 

32.1 

32.5  34.1 

Net  Profit  .  .  .  . 

.  2.2 

1.7 

1.1  0.5  (Loss) 

The  actual  profit  and  loss  figures  show  a  ma.ximum 
net  profit  of  2.2%  in  1927  and  a  loss  of  0.5%  in  1930. 
The  al)ove  figures  are  the  combined  results  of  151 
stores,  located  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  each  of 
which  is  doing  a  business  of  $2,000,000  or  more,  as 
comifiled  by  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Research. 
Payroll  has  increased  from  a  maximum  of  16.5%  of 
sales  in  1927  to  17.3%  in  1930.  Rentals  have  increased 
from  3.5%  of  sales  in  1927  to  4.3%  in  1930 — a  rise 
of  almost  a  fourth,  to  be  exact  23%. 

The  amount  of  the  average  sale  in  1930  showed  a 
decline  from  that  of  1929,  and  1931  will  show  a  sub¬ 
stantial  further  decline  under  1930,  due  to  the  lower 
prices  of  almost  all  commodities.  In  order  to  maintain 
the  volume  of  dollar  sales  equal  to  that  of  a  year  ago, 
we  must  increase  the  unit  sales  by  not  less  than  20%, 
for  retail  prices  are  just  about  20%  less,  on  the  aver¬ 
age.  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

I'he  pinch  comes  in  the  fact  that  retail  store  ex])enses 
are  geared  up  to  a  large  volume  of  sales  in  dollars. 
It  costs  as  much  to  sell  a  pair  of  stockings  at  80  cents 
as  it  did  last  year  at  $1.00,  but  the  gross  markup  out 

^Presented  at  a  Luncheon  of  the  Boston  Real  Estate  E.vchange. 


of  which  all  expenses  must  be  taken  is  20%  less.  Ob¬ 
viously,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  stores  must  find 
ways  to  substantially  reduce  their  expenses. 

The  department  stores,  dry  goods  and  specialty 
stores,  however,  have  still  other  problems  not  particu¬ 
larly  related  to  the  depression.  For  the  past  five  years, 
the  rate  of  increase  in  sales  has  been  slowing  down, 
while  the  cost  of  doing  business  steadily  increased. 
Competition  from  other  forms  of  retailing,  such  as 
chain  .stores,  house  to  house  selling  and  apartment 
house  selling,  in  which  there  is  little  expense,  and  also 
the  development  of  suburban  stores  with  their  low 
rental.s — these  are  some  of  the  problems  of  distribution 
that  the  larger  down  town  stores  with  their  high  rentals 
and  other  distribution  costs  will  have  to  solve. 

Think  Big  Stores  Have  Plenty  of  Money 

While  it  is  not  particularly  pleasant  to  recount  the 
difficulties  of  the  retail  stores,  it  is  only  fair  that  they 
should  be  known,  for  the  general  impression  seems 
to  be  that  the  big  stores  have  plenty  of  money  and  can 
afford  to  take  up  any  slack  that  may  appear  in  other 
divisions  of  business,  whether  it  be  in  rents,  taxes  or 
charitable  contributions.  Because  of  the  direct  interest 
which  you  as  building  owners  have  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  retail  stores,  let  me  most  strongly  suggest  that  you 
make  a  special  study  of  the  retail  situation  in  Boston, 
in  order  that  you  may  handle  your  particular  proper¬ 
ties  in  the  way  that  will  be  most  advantageous  in  the 
long  run. 

Take,  for  example,  the  question  of  rents,  which  next 
to  wages  is  the  largest  single  item  of  a  store’s  expense 
and  one  that  is  steadily  increasing  regardless  of  profits. 
How  much  can  a  department  or  specialty  store  afford 
to  pay  as  rental  ?  Only  a  few  years  ago  we  thought 
2^4%  to  3%  of  its  net  sales  was  all  that  a  store  could 
pay  and  make  money,  but  in  1930  we  find  that  the 
average  rental  of  151  stores  with  sales  volumes  rang¬ 
ing  from  $2,000,000  to  more  than  $10,000,000,  was 
4.3% — this  exclusive  of  taxes  and  insurance. 

Are  stores  growing  too  large?  Are  they,  by  their 
great  size  and  drawing  power,  creating  values  and 
rentals  that  cannot  l)e  maintained?  I  am  inclined  to 
think  they  are.  In  the  past  few  years  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  decentralize  and  spread  out  into  the 
suburbs.  Marshall  Field  of  Chicago  has  opened 
two  suburban  stores,  each  doing  about  $3,000,000 
annual  business.  The  Fair  of  Chicago  has  established 
two  suburban  stores,  each  doing  more  than  $2,500,000 
annually.  Best  &  Company  of  New  York  have  five 
stores,  four  of  which  are  suburban.  B.  Altman  of 
New  York  is  operating  suburl)an  stores  and  Franklin 
Simon  of  New  York  is  about  to  open  one. 
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Thrso  arc  all  tfiwstitms  of  mutual  concern 
to  both  the  retail  stores  and  the  building 
oicners.  In  the  main  essentials  our  interests 
are  identical  and  there  is  every  reason  ichy 
we  should  worh  together  to  eliminate  the 
obstacles  that  so  seriously  threaten  us.  As  in 
most  other  phases  of  business^  in  ours  also 
there  is  far  more  to  be  gained  by  cooperative 
endeavor  to  help  our  customers  than  in  any 
short-sighted  effort  to  help  only  ourselves. 


Here  in  Boston  vve  have  Tliayer-McNeil  with  two 
suburban  stores,  R.  H.  Stearns  with  one  in  Newton, 
and  E.  T.  Slattery  Company  with  one  in  Brookline 
and  one  in  Wellesley,  and  the  number  is  constantly 
increasinjj.  What  effect  will  all  this  have  on  down¬ 
town  property?  It  is  difficult  at  this  time  to  say.  You 
gentlemen  who  are  real  estate  experts  can  find  the 
answer.  I  feel  it  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  not  going  to  increase  their  space  or 
make  any  expensive  additions  or  improvements.  They 
have  reached  the  saturation  point. 

Referring  again  to  the  Harvard  figures — the  stores 
with  net  sales  of  $500,000  (jr  less  are  paying  rent  of 
45  cents  per  square  foot ;  stores  with  net  sales  of 
$500,030  to  $2,000,(XX)  are  paying  60  cents  per  square 
foot,  and  stores  with  more  than  $2,(X)0.000  net  sales 
are  ])aving  $5  cents  per  scjuare  foot. 

Rents,  wages  and  taxes  and  advertising  costs  all 
seem  to  Ik?  in  favor  of  the  suburl)an  store  and  are 
matters  which  the  downtown  stores  are  now  studying 
with  the  greatest  concern.  The  management  of  each 
store  is  canvassing  hack  and  forth  the  various  factors 
that  appear  to  he  pressing  toward  decentralization,  and 
is  Ixilancing  these  against  the  desire  of  even*-  merchant 
to  keep  his  business  as  much  as  possible  under  one 
roof.  I'he  problem,  of  course,  is  not  a  new  one.  It 
is  one  that  I  ])ersonally  have  given  very  careful  study. 
It  became  apparent  hack  in  192$  that  the  downtown 
stores  would  have  to  do  something  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  and  convenience  of  the  suburban  trade. 
At  that  time  no  large  department  store  or  specialty 
store  in  the  country  had  ventured  to  ex])eriment  with 
a  suburban  branch,  and  the  general  opinion  was  that 
such  a  branch  would  not  be  profitable.  It  was  believed 
that  a  shop])ing  center  could  not  be  successfully  de- 
veloj^ed  in  small  towns  adjacent  to  the  city,  and  that 
only-  so-called  convenience  goods  could  profitably  be 
merchandised  by  the  small  suburban  store  or  branch. 

Professor  Copeland  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  summed  up  the  argument,  main¬ 
taining  that  whereas  local  accessibility  is  the  ■  prime 
essential  for  convenience  gcxjds,  the  essential  for  shop¬ 
ping  goods  was  believed  to  be  centralized  location, 
enabling  the  customer  to  make  full  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  the  offerings  of  different  stores.  The  idea  of  a 
suburban  branch  of  a  downtown  store,  therefore,  was 
held  to  be  impracticable. 

On  the  other  hand,  something  had  to  be  done.  .Some¬ 
body  had  to  find  out  whether  or  not  the  city  stores 
in  the  congested  districts  could  overcome  their  in¬ 
creasing  handicaps,  brought  on  by  the  movement  of 
people  to  the  suburbs.  The  E.  T.  Slattery  Company 
was  the  first  store  of  its  type  to  venture  the  experiment 
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of  taking  the  storc-to  the  people.  We  opened  a  branch 
in  Wellesley  in  192'3  and  almost  since  its  Ix'ginning  it 
has  proved  successful.  In  1927  we  opened  our  branch 
in  Brookline  and  that  too  has  been  a  success.  By 
making  a  nwst  careful  study  of  the  needs  and  wants 
of  consumers  in  these  localities  and  by  carrying  a  full 
line  of  goods  that  are  right  in  style,  cjuality,  price  and 
time,  we  have  overcome  the  difficulties  that  were 
thought  insurmountable  and  have  proved,  to  our  own 
satis  taction  at  least,  that  branch  stores  if  properly 
managed  and  in  the  right  localities  are  a  success.  The 
truth  of  this  also  has  been  demonstrated  by  other 
stores  that  have  since  developed  suburban  branches. 

There  is  no  merchant  who  would  not  rather  have 
his  entire  business  housed  in  one  unit  if  he  can  do 
so.  but  unless  the  disadvantages  that  are  now  pressing 
the  city  stores  can  be  alleviated,  the  movement  of  de¬ 
centralization  and  development  of  suburban  branches  is 
lK)und  to  grow  much  more  rapidly  in  the  coming  years 
than  in  the  i)ast.  Excessive  rental  costs,  lack  of  access¬ 
ibility  because  of  traffic  congestion,  delivery  costs  and 
e.xpense  involved  in  merchandise  returned  to  the  stores 
— these  factors  all  tend  to  drive  business  out  of  the 
city  and  jeopardize  the  value  of  city  retail  property. 

Rents  on  downtown  city  property  have  increased  far 
out  of  proportion  to  population  and  out  of  proportion 
to  buying  power.  They  are  based  on  the  exjxctation 
of  continued  increase  in  retail  sales,  although  there  is 
no  assurance  that  sales  of  the  city  stores  during  the 
coming  years  will  show  any  substantial  increase  in 
dollars.  .\s  one  tyjjical  exami)le  of  rent  comparisfm,  I 
have  here  a  lease  on  a  building  in  a  good  location  in 
tbe  retail  district  of  Boston.  In  1905  the  annual  rental 
was  SRo.OOO  and  the  ta.xes.  which  the  lessee  paid,  were 
$7,400  per  \e:ir,  making  a  total  of  $23,400,  for  the 
rent  account.  In  1931  the  same  tenant  in  the  same 
building  has  had  to  pay  $50.0(X)  a  year  rent  and  $24,- 
400  taxes,  a  total  of  $74,400  for  rent.  In  other  words, 
in  the  26  year  ])eri'Kl  l)etween  1905  and  1931,  the 
retital  of  that  building  was  increased  by  212%,  the 
taxes  which  the  tenant  i)aid.  increased  230%. 

On  what  basis  was  the  rent  s«j  increased?  Certainly 
not  on  ])oj)ulation.  for  during  that  i)eriod  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Boston  jjroper  increased  only  28%  ,  and  even 
in  the  entire  ?tletroplitan  area  the  increase  was  only 
.54%.  A  part  of  the  increase  in  rent  was  made  on 
the  increased  value  of  the  building,  to  which  the  tenent 
himself  had  largely  contributed  by  conducting  a  suc¬ 
cessful  business  there,  and  also  Ixcause  in  the  course 
of  the  twenty-six  years  period  the  tenant  himself  had 
spent  more  than  $150,000  on  improvements  in  the 
building.  Perhaps  the  main  basis  for  the  212%  ad¬ 
vance  in  rent,  however,  was  simply  that  the  sales  of 


But  notv  that  the  trend  of  commodity 
prices  is  downward  and  the  trend  of  retail 
sales  in  terms  of  dollars  cannot  continue  its 
steady  and  substantied  advance;  tdso  ivith 
the  growing  problem  of  city  traffic  con¬ 
gestion  and  the  obvious  advantages  of  sub¬ 
urban  stores,  what  do  you  think  is  likely  to 
be  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  management 
of  that  store — say  sometime  during  the  next 
five  or  ten  years? 
on  page  44) 
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Promoting  the  Store 

Articles  Published  by  the  Sales  Promotion  Dimsion 


Strengthening  Your  Bid  for  April  Volume 

The  April  Sales  Promotion  Calendar 

By  FRANK  W.  SPAETH 

Matunicr.  Sales  Promotion  Division 


Al/rH<)l'(iH  present  monthly  sales  plans  are  not 
heini;  pre])are(l  so  far  in  advance,  the  sales  pro¬ 
motion  mana,!4er  cannot  start  to )  early  to  study 
the  types  of  nurchandise  which  will  he  in  ^reat  demand 
in  Ai)ril.  'I'he  i|uestions  he  will  ask  himself  in  ])rei)ar- 
ation  for  .\]>ril  will  concern  the  needs  of  the  store’s 
customers.  \\’hat  will  these  needs  he?  What  will  these 
customers  he  thinking  ahont?  What  will  they  want 
to  wear?  What  will  they  he  d'»injL(?  What  l(K'al  event, 
.social  or  si)orts.  will  he  s])otli}4hted  in  the  news?  What 
national  event>  wi  1  he  observed  locally.'  What  com¬ 
munity  events  can  he  planned  to  attract  thntni^s  of 
sho])])ers  ti  the  market?  .\n  intcniretation  of  the.se 
needs  and  activities  into  -'ile'  ■  •.'..ndar  will  nndouht- 
ediy  strengthen  the  hid  for  .April  husiness. 

April  Aetivities 

One  of  the  first  (jualifications  of  an  advertisin'^  ex¬ 
ecutive  is  to  he  caoahle  of  injecting  the  customers  view- 
jHiint  into  his  sales  calendar.  As  W.  T.  White  says — 
"plan  from  the  customers  forward.  ”  This  can  he  done 
only  by  forecasting  and  analyzing  the  dominatU  buying 
imjuilses  winch  will  exist  during  the  month  of  .Xjiril. 
For  example :  Rose  hushes  are  planted :  sHp  covers  are 
imt  on;  awnings  are  jmt  uj);  furs  are  stored;  kids 
roller-skate  down  the  street;  siin-rooms  are  refurnish¬ 
ed;  sjiring  curtains  are  hung;  horses  are  ridden;  girls 
liecome  brides;  men  sto])  to  look  at  golf  hose;  un¬ 
painted  furniture  is  painted ;  many  babies  are  iHirii ; 
jieojiie  renew  or  cancel  letises  on  homes;  Jewish  Pass- 
over  holidays  are  c  hserved;  and  so  on  endlessly. 

Imagine  what  a  real,  salted-down  cojiy writer  could 
do  if  she  were  eijuijijied  with  knowledge  of  the.se  buy¬ 
ing  impulses,  sufticiently  in  advance  so  that  iirojier 
thinking  time  can  be  exjK'iided  in  develojiing  action- 
provoking  ideas.  Few  copywriters  can  imjirove  their 
work  under  the  tremendous  grind  of  (by-in  and  (lay¬ 
out  ad  co]iy  without  this  e.xternal  stimulation.  .Advance 
])’atining  re(|iiircs  advance  thinking.  .And  advance 
thinking  inspires  atteiition-getting  ideas.  K.xpect  good 
co])y  only  under  such  conditions. 

April,  19.^2,  will  be  a  goo  1  month  for  those  wIkj 
hrillianlly  f'resent  a  strong  bid  for  business.  .Simply 
making  a  .strong  bid  is  inade(iviate.  .Almost  every  store 
will  .subject  the  entire  .Spring  season  to  hard-hitting 
imanotional  events.  An  extra  effort,  therefore,  will  l)e 
n.‘(.“de(l  to  place  your  store  above  the  ordinary  run. 


.Such  a  matter  can  only  Ik,*  accomplished  by  what  may  be 
termed  "maximum"  iilanning — thus  titilizing  every 
ounce  of  promotional  brains  in  the  store  and  hitching 
them  t  (gether  early  enough  to  warrant  smooth  and 
fast  o])eration  when  the  gun  poi)s. 

I  hese  ])romotional  brains,  e.xisting  in  every  person  in 
the  store,  must  be  keyed  to  such  a  selling  |)itch  that 
every  visual  or  vocal  agency — deliveryman,  sales- 
w’oman.  windows,  interior,  direct  mail,  r.'idio.  news- 
pajjers.  etc.,  —making  a  customer-contact,  will  tell  a 
jK-rfectly  coordinated  story  of  why  that  or  this  mer¬ 
chandise  should  no  longer  belong  to  the  store. 

Promotional  efforts  of  these  ])ro|)ortions  caniKjt  l)e 
successfully  launched  without  an  early  analysis  of  the 
situation  and  knowledge,  with  suh.se(|uent  changes  and 
tidditions.  of  what  April  stands  for  to  your  ctistomers 
in  general,  in  terms  of  merchandise  needs.  Your  own 
sales  figures  furnish  the  best  source  for  much  of  this 
value  1  tind  needed  information. 

.\s  outlined  in  the  March  sales  calendar  last  month, 
in  addition  to  planning  vigorously  your  leading  depart¬ 
ments  which  represent  large.st  volume,  be  sure  to  give 
a(le(|u:ite  iiroiiKJtional  emphtisis  to  tho.se  departments 
of  seasonal  imjMirtance — those  departments  which  may 
not  contribute  considerable  annual  volume,  but  in  .Ajjril 
C(jntribnte  a  high  jiercentage  of  their  annual  volume. 
For  e.\am]>!e.  .Ajiril  in  the  average  store  ])r oduces  11.37 
jier  cent  of  the  annual  volume  in  children's  shoes. 
.Altlmugh  not  a  leading  deiiartment.  it  should  Ik*  given 
promotional  supp(jrt  in  A])ril. 

.''pace  this  month  in  The  lii  Li.Eri.x  limits  the  length 
of  this  article  and  makes  it  impossible  to  include  as 
comprehensive  a  daily  calendar  as  issued  last  month. 
The  calendar,  nevertheless,  is  treated  in  sufficient  detail 
so  that  emphasis  is  given  t(j  those  departments  needing 
well-conceived  and  well-organized  promotional  i)lan- 

From  our  unedited  analysis  of  the  daily  advertising 
of  fifty  stores,  a  few  of  the  iiKJSt  noteworthy  jmmio- 
tional  ideas  for  various  departments  have  been  selected 
and  are  included  in  the  last  half  of  this  article.  For 
convenience  in  classifying  these  thoughts,  the  leading 
departments  and  those  of  seasonal  imj>ortance  are  di¬ 
vided  into  divisional  gr()ui)s.  consisting  (jf  women’s, 
misses’,  girls’  and  infants’  ap])arel ;  large  and  small 
accessories;  men's  and  bn-s’  wear,  homefnrnishings ; 
and  fabrics. 
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CONSULTING  CUSTOMERS  ON  A  LARGE  SCALE 

Every  store  can  find  out  what  its  customers  are  thinking,  even  where  it  is  not  possible  to  make  such  an 
extensive  survey.  The  promotional  value  of  such  a  study  is  evident. 
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been  to  call  on 
20,469  Women 

It  was  fun,  too.  But  we  weren't  tramping  all  over  New  York  and  Northern 
^  New  Jersey  just  for  the  tun  of  it.  Our  excewive  sociabitity  was  for  the  pur*  ^ 

pose  of  finding  out  what  the  public  would  like  to  find  in  our  January  sales. 

^  What  amazes  us  now  is  that  we’ve  never  before  used  this  obvious  method 

~  \  of  ascertainmg  what  women  want.  Heretofore,  we’ve  put  on  sale  what  we 

I  thought  they  wanted.  We’ve  been  right  most  of  the  time,  judging  from 

the  success  of  our  business.  But  this  time  we  will  be  100%  right.  For  we’ve 
enlisted  the  help  of  trained  investigators,  and  they've  been  interviewing, 
women  for  weeks,  asking  them  questions  about  furs  and  towels,  sheets  and 
coats,  hosiery  and  blankets,  and  a  host  of  other  things. 

This  survey  has  been  conducted  by  an  independent  organization  possess  I 
ing,we  believe,  the  most  expert  methods  of  any  similar  group  in  the  coOBtryi 
Their  findings  represent  an  accurate  cross-section  of  the  opinions  of  New 

I'  York  and  New  Jersey  women  in  regard  to  prices  and  subject  matter  for 
a  good,  rousing,  January  sale. 

So  now  we  know,  without  any  guessing,  what’s  wanted  of  us  next  I 
month.  If  you  were  one  of  those -interviewed,  watch  to 'see  how  your 
requiremenU  tally  with  those  of  the  other  20,468  women.  If  you  were 
not  interviewed,  please  talk  with  one  of  the  interviewers  in  our  Personal 
Shopping  Service  Bureau,  Fourth  Floor,  Seventh  Avenue  Building. 

.As  tor  us,  we’re  going  to  do  our  best  to  give  you  exactly  what  you  want. 
The  big  January  sales  we’ve  been  planning  will  begin  next  Monday, 
January  fourth,  and  we  suggest  that  you  watch  next  Sunday’s  papers 
to  see  what  we’re  going  to  spotlight  hrst. 

vnn  MACy  RBV*  •MPACH  li  U  eng  m 

^  MACY’S  W  BAMBERGER’S 


M  STREET  ft  BROADWAY 
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THE  APPAREL  DIVISION 

In  the  average  store,  based  on  monthly  percentages 
of  total  annual  departmental  sales,  April  is  the  best 
month  of  the  Spring  season  for  the  following  apparel 
departments. 

April  %  of 

Department  Annual  Volume 

Infants’  wear  .  8.7  % 

Misses’  dresses  .  10.13% 

Blouses  and  skirts  .  11.15% 

Juniors’  and  Girls’  wear .  10.81% 

April  is  the  second  best  month  in  volume  for  the 
following : 

Women’s  coats  .  9.84% 

Misses’  coats  .  9.77% 

Women’s  suits  .  13.63% 

Women’s  dresses  .  9.62% 

The  following  departments  are  also  of  extreme  im- 
pxirtance  in  .Apjril  and  require  special  p)romotional 
effort. 

Spx)rtswear  .  7.73% 

Housedresses  .  8.92% 

Beauty  Shop)  .  8.82% 

These  figures  are  l)ound  to  vary  in  individual  stores, 
as  well  as  among  stores  in  different  communities,  but 
they  do  afford  as  a  guide  which  we  can  follow  in  our 
efforts  to  strengthen  our  sales  calendar  for  Ap)ril  by 
showing  the  seasonal  importance  of  certain  depart¬ 
ments.  Furthermore,  after  making  our  own  analysis, 
we  will  know  Ijetter  just  how  our  p)romotions  should 
l)e  concentrated  to  capitalize  on  existing  demand. 

The  Infants'  Department 

Some  feel  that  because  of  a  higher  birth  rate  in 
March,  the  p)urchasing  of  gifts  for  new  babies  in  April 
represents  a  good  part  of  the  higher  sales  p)ercentage. 
This  may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  usual 
seasonal  spurt  of  business  is  pirobably  a  greater  reason 
for  this  increase.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  a  bad  idea  to 
obtain  birth  statistics  from  your  local  board  of  health 
and  if  a  clever  promotion  can  be  developed  from  them, 
they  should  certainly  l)e  used.  The  px)int  is  that  1932 
will  require  from  our  advertising  people  the  conception 
of  attention-arresting  ideas,  which  will  prove  more  con¬ 
vincing  than  an  over-use  of  bombast,  recently  evident. 
Therefore,  to  conceive  brilliant  thoughts,  effective  in 
producing  business,  facts  concerning  our  customers  are 
direly  needed. 

Many  stores  p)romote  Baby  Week  in  April.  There  is 
no  set  date,  although  some  term  the  event  National 
Baby  Week.  It  is,  however,  a  favorite  April  p>romotion 
among  many  stores  and  is  observed  most  any  week, 
with  greater  emphasis  on  the  last  week  so  that  it  may 
l)e  held  simultaneously  with  the  celebration  of  Child 
Health  Day  or  May  Day  (May  1st).  During  Baby 
Week,  one  store  last  year  engaged  a  lecturer  on  the 
p)rop)er  care  of  children. 

Effective  Headlines 

One  heading  for  Baby  Week — 

Baby  Week  at - ’s  brings  enormous  econ¬ 

omies — ^a  whole  week  of  big  values  for 
little  folks. 
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Other  ap>p)eals  which  were  effectively  used  follow : 

The  fourth  floor  at - ’s  belongs  to  children. 

Dress  up  the  Baby  in  new  spring  togs. 

Dollar  clay  for  babies. 

Spring  is  here!  It’s  time  to  get  the  child  out 
of  those  winter  clothes. 

Now  that  sunny  days  are  here,  let’s  turn  them 
out-of-doors. 

.\  Dollar  Sale  of  Wash  Togs  for  Girls,  Boys 
and  Tots. 

Last  year,  a  few  stores  began  clearances  and  semi¬ 
annual  sales  of  infants’  and  children’s  wear  on  April 
16th. 

A  word  of  caution  about  clearance  sales  may  be 
added  here.  It  is  certainly  not  advisable  to  Icegin  clear¬ 
ances  tCK)  early,  thus  throttling  the  potential  .sales  or¬ 
dinarily  obtained  at  regular  p)rices.  It  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  keep  stocks  in  liquid  condition,  but  it  is 
a  hurtful  p)ractice  to  foreclose  on  a  season,  if  few 
lumps  are  evident  in  the  condition  of  stocks.  This 
statement  p)revails  for  all  fashion  departments.  E^rly 
markdowns  are  essential  and  advisable,  but  only  on 
undesirable  or  slow-moving  merchandise  for  which  no 
demand  exists  at  the  marked  p)rices.  A  greater  number 
of  stores  do  not  schedule  clearances  of  infants’  and 
children's  wear  until  the  last  few  days  in  April. 

Women’s  and  Misses’  Dresses 

It  seems  (xld  that  April  should  be  the  best  month 
for  misses’  dresses  and  May  for  women’s.  It  is  p)rob- 
ably  true  that  greater  p)roportion  of  misses  than 
women  like  better  to  usher  in  the  new  season  as  early 
as^  possible,  thus  achieving  a  reputation  of  Ijeing  notice¬ 
ably  smartly  dressed.  The  p)ercentages  are; 

April  May 

Women’s  dresses  .  9.62%  10.65% 

Misses’  dresses  .  10.13%  9.24% 

Some  may  realize  the  importance  of  May  as  a  dress 
month,  but  p>robably  few  know  why  or  whether  it  is 
a  profitable  dress  month.  This  May  volume  is  largely 
obtained  from  premature  clearances  of  stock,  as  well 
as  special  purchases  and  sales  of  manufacturers’  stock. 
Notwithstanding,  it  is  obvious  that  a  real  demand  ex¬ 
ists  for  dresses  in  May,  even  though  it  may  be  for 
lower  priced  units.  Here  again,  we  have  added  argfu- 
ment  against  scheduling  clearances  of  spring  app)ajel 
too  early.  Though  some  stores  begin  their  clearances 
in  mid-April,  the  majority  schedule  them  for  the  last 
few  days  in  April,  carried  over  into  May.  It  may  be 
emphasized  here  that  no  garment  desirable  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  at  its  marked  p)rice  should  l)e  included  in  this 
month-end  clearance. 

Some  of  the  headline  app)eals  used  by  stores  and 
noteworthy  of  attention  are  as  follows : 

First  week 

Each  of  these  frocks  is  a  Spring  fashion  of  importance. 
New  flower  prints.  Copies  and  adaptations  of  charming 
imports. 

The  judgment  of  Paris — exp)erimenting  over — these 
represent  the  newest  features  of  Paris  collections. 
These  frocks  were  sp)ecially  selected  for  misses  who  like 
unusual  clothes. 
on  page  46) 
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ANNOUNCING 

the 

Retailers^  Traffic  Service 


What  Is  It? 

A  cooperative  Traffic  Department — to  be  operatetl  by  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  for  the  exclusive  use  of  its  members 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  Manager  of  the  Traffic  Group. 


What  Will  It  Do? 

Reduce  transportation  costs — by  handling  vital  phases  of  your 
traffic  work  directly  responsible  for  the  size  of  your  yearly  trans¬ 
portation  bill. 


Why  Is  It  Especially  Timely? 

— because  prevailing  lower  retail  prices  result  in  more  units, 
therefore  more  weight  to  transport  per  dollar  of  sales. 

— because  an  increase  in  freight  rates  effective  December  3rd, 
1931.  and  a  further  increase  effective  January  4th.  1932,  re¬ 
sults  in  a  substantial  increase  in  freight  charges. 

— the  combination  of  these  two  factors  results  in  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  transportation  costs  to  sales,  therefore  a  decrease 
in  gross  margin. 

Constant  and  intelligent  supervision  of  traffic  work  tvill  protect 
gross  margin  by  landing  your  merchandise  at  the  lowest  possible 
transportation  cost. 


What  Will  It  Cost? 

The  charge  for  this  special - - —  ’^embers  will  be  actual  cost 

and  without  profit  to  the  Association. 


For  detailed  information  regarding  our  plan.,  please  ivrite  to: 

LEONARD  F.  MONGEON, 

Manaffer,  Retailers'  T raffic  Service 

Room  605,  225  West  34th  Street.  New  York  City 


January.  1932 
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Suggestions  for 

An  Electrical  Appliance  Manual 

By  GERALDINE  J.  KELLY 

I'icscarcli  Hurcau  for  Retail  Training,  University  of  Pittsburgh 


Tut' RE  lire  tew  departments  in  a  store  with  access 
to  st)  many  merchaiidise  facts  from  manufacturers 
as  electrical  ai)])liances.  and  vet  there  are  few,  too, 
with  so  dititicult  a  problem  in  drawing;  from  those  re¬ 
sources  the  rifijht  kind  and  the  rij^ht  (juantity  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  ade(|uate  trainin''  of  the  new  salesperson. 
Hut  certainly  if  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  time  to  l>e  alert, 
active,  and  alive,  there  is  no  department  with  more 
reason  to  he  abreast  of  the  times  than  this,  with  its 
lalK)r  and  time  savinjj  merchandise — creations  of  the 
scientific  ajje.  It  would  svem  the  order  of  events  that 
the  salesi)eople  in  this  ])articular  department  radiate 
the  efficiency  and  romance  of  the  merchandise  sold. 
Part  of  the  task  of  achieving  this  lies  with  training. 

It  will  he  the  juirpose  of  this  article  to  suggest  con¬ 
tent  for  a  manual  to  he  given  the  new  jjerson  in  an 
electrical  appliance  department.  'I'he  material  suggested 
will  l)e  concerned  with  preparation  of  the  individual 
for  the  selling  job,  as  distinguished  from  the  actual 
technicjues  of  selling  electrical  appliances. 

Suggested  Content  for  a  Manual 

I'he  analysis  of  electrical  appliances,  made  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  during  the  fall  of  19.S0  and  the  spring  of  19.11, 
was  confine(i  to  the  small  ap])liances.  such  as  waffle 
irons,  toasters,  jjercolators,  urn  sets,  smoothing  irons, 
grills,  curling  irons,  heating  ])ads.  mixers,  egg  cookers, 
corn  popi)ers,  and  hair  dryers.  ( )bservation  and  study 
of  the  sales])erson  at  work,  revealed  the  need  for  in¬ 
formation  on  the  following  for  efficient  i)erformance 
on  the  job;  (1)  ]K)licies:  (2)  location  of  stwk ;  (.1) 
care  of  stock;  (4)  background  material  on  electricity: 
(5)  a  dictionary  of  terms  covering  merchandise  facts, 
as  well  as  the  common  electrical  terms;  and  (6)  ftitul- 
amentals  of  departmental  display. 

Since  the  first  three  topics — policies,  location  and  care 
of  stock — are  invariably  included  in  any  training  ma¬ 
terial  for  any  department,  the  following  cpiestions  will 
serve  as  a  review  for  the  types  of  information  to  l)e 
included  in  these  sections  of  a  manual. 

Department  Policies,  Location  and  Care  of  Stock 
What  are  the  personnel  policies  of  the  department 
regarding ;  orientation  of  the  new  jierson  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  ;  shopping  hours ;  telephones ;  stock  duties  and 
other  non-selling  duties,  such  as  answering  the  tele¬ 
phone,  filling  mail  orders,  taking  care  of  complaints; 
and  training? 

What  are  the  serviee  policies  of  the  deimrtment  on 
repairs,  guarantees,  and  demonstrations? 

Are  there  any  uierehandise  policies  al)out  the  promo¬ 
tions  of  brands?  What  are  some  other  merchandise 
liolicies  ? 

What  methods  for  learning  stock  location  have  been 
developed  for  the  new  i^erson?  What  is  good  alnnit 
them?  How  practical  are  they? 

What  is  the  responsibility  of  each  i)erson  in  the  de- 

(Cantinued 


partment  in  the  matter  of  keeping  st(K*k.''  Is  there  any 
information  alnnit  covering  stock  or  arranging  it  or 
general  care.  ]ieculiar  to  this  department,  which  the  new 
|)erson  .should  know? 

Background  Material  on  Electricity 

(lener.al  instructions  on  how  electricity  is  ])roduced; 
an  c.xidanation  of  what  constitutes  an  electrical  circuit; 
ihe  connHjsition  of  electrical  materials,  such  as  cords 
and  lilugs.  are  suggested  toiiics  to  Ik*  included  with  back¬ 
ground  information  for  the  new  person.  .\  simple  draw¬ 
ing  of  an  electrical  circuit,  similar  to  that  found  in 
The  .1  /)  C  of  Hleetricity  for  the  Housekeeper,  imb- 
lished  by  the  (jood  Hou.sekeeping  ln.stitute,  will  help 
the  novice  to  visualize  an  electrical  circuit. 

In  addition,  instructions  might  lie  given  on  how  to 
read  a  met.r  and  how  to  estimate  electrical  bills. 

A  Dictionary  of  Terms 

This  topic  s|)eaks  for  itself.  .Such  a  dictionary  might 
include  terms  describing  the  materials,  finishes,  eon- 
stniction,  and  auto)natic  or  general  features  of  the  ap¬ 
pliances,  as  well  as  a  li.st  of  electrical  terms  in  common 
usage. 

Electrical  ajuiliances  are  made,  for  instance,  of  the 
basL*  metals,  brass  and  copper ;  such  other  materials  as 
catalin,  eiderdown,  heat  jiroof  china,  mica,  and  rust- 
liroof  aluminum  are  also  used. 

Under  finishes,  such  words  as  aranium,  chromium, 
nickel,  plating  might  Ik*  defined  briefiy  but  graphically. 

Under  construction ;  ba.se.  Iwisket,  leveled  edge,  drip 
tray,  elntnized  handles,  fibre  feet,  grids,  groovecl  ixjint, 
heating  element,  ironing  surface,  non-dri])  faucets, 
strainer,  ta|K*red  i)oint.  and  wrinkle-pnnjf  heel  are  sug¬ 
gestions. 

Under  automatic  features:  control,  gears,  heat  in¬ 
dicator,  thermostat,  and  visible  control. 

Here  is  an  example*  of  layout  and  ty|)e  of  definiti(ni 
for  the  dictionary. 

MATERIALS 
Base  Metals 

Irrass 

Brass  is  a  substance  com|Kjsed  of  cop|)er,  zinc, 
and  sometimes  tin.  It  is  harder  than  copjjer 
and  can  Ik  hammered  into  very  thin  leaves. 

It  is  used  as  a  l)ase  metal  for  electrical  appli¬ 
ances. 

Copper 

Copper  is  a  common  metal.  It  is  inexpensive 
and  one  of  the  best  conductors  of  heat  and 
electricity,  and  for  this  reason  is  most  often 
used  as  the  base  metal  of  electrical  appli¬ 
ances. 

♦Adapted  from  Knowintj  Your  Def<artmcnt  by  the  Re.search 
Bureau  for  Retail  Training,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1931. 
on  page  60) 
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NEEDS  have  REPLACED  WANTS 

as  the  BUYING  IMPULSE  today 

The  New  Year  will  mark  the  turning  point  in  the 
policy  of  some  very  fine  stores — back  to  promot¬ 
ing  good  merchandise.  There  is  a  positive  trend 
toward  saner  merchandising  with  respect  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  ''quality.'' 

Your  customers  will  not  buy  as  foolishly  in  1932 
as  they  have  in  other  times.  Retailing  in  the 
coming  year  will  be  face  to  face  with  a  consum¬ 
ing  public  that  simply  must  make  its  curtailed 
buying  power  purchase  more  goods  and  even 
better  goods. 

Americans  today  are  thinking  before  they  buy. 
Advertising  must  give  more  "proof"  in  order 
that  your  customers  can  convince  themselves  of 
their  "need"  for  the  merchandise.  Need  has  re¬ 
placed  desire  as  a  buying  impulse  in  this  country. 

This  laboratory  makes  tests  on  all  textiles  and  reports 
the  results  in  the  language  of  the  consumer  for 
promotional  purposes. 

Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau 

225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 
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The  Controllers^  Forum 


Important  Questions  on  Retail  Inventory  Procedure 

Answers  by  the  Controllers'  Congress  Advisory  Committee 
on  Ret(dl  Inventory  Methods 

B.  F.  Klein,  Chairman  -  -  The  Boston  Store,  Milwaukee 
Hugo  Kuechenmeister,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Company,  Milwaukee 
H.  D.  Brohm  -  -  W.  A.  Wieboldt  &  Company,  Chicago 

Houlder  Hudgins . Mandel  Brothers.  Chicago 

D.  J.  Tulloch  -  -  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Company,  Chicago 


/N  the  interests  of  explaining  the  proper  handling  of 
occurrences  less  commonly  met  ndth  in  connection 
until  the  Retail  Inventory  Method  and  u'ith  the 
further  purpose  of  obtaining  for  this  method  still  more 
undespread  use,  Chairman  Archibald  MacLcish  ap¬ 
pointed  the  committee  mentioned  above.  During  the 
past  fexv  months  the  committee  deliberated  upon  a 

HANDLING  DISCOUNTS  TO  CUSTOMERS  FOR 
“CASH”  IN  RE  INSTALLMENT 
MERCHANDISE 

1.  Question:  In  the  case  of  a  retail  store  which  be¬ 
cause  of  policy,  prices  its  furniture,  or  home 
furnishings  in  general,  on  the  basis  of  install¬ 
ment  selling,  should  the  discount  given  to  cash 
or  thirty-day  accounts  lie  considered  as  a  mark¬ 
down  or  a  deduction  from  initial  mark-up? 
Answer:  Since  the  store  is  priced  on  an  install¬ 
ment  basis,  the  markup  on  its  purchases  should 
be  based  on  installment  selling  prices.  There¬ 
fore,  any  discounts  which  it  may  give  are  a 
form  of  markdown  and  should  be  treated  as 
such.  It  is  absolutely  wrong  to  apply  a  reduc¬ 
tion  on  sold  merchandise  as  a  markup  cancella¬ 
tion.  Such  a  cancellation  would  decrease  the 
markup  and  thereby  increase  the  cost  factor. 
The  situation  would  then  always  result  in  an 
inflated  or  overstated  cost  inventory,  since  the 
cost  factor  or  markup  complement  would  be  in¬ 
creased  and  the  original  retail  on  the  closing  in¬ 
ventory  would  remain  the  same. 

ON  HANDLING  HIGH  MARKUP  GOODS 

2.  Question:  When  a  purchase  is  made  of  six  Louis 
XIV  chairs  costing  $40.00  each,  which  might 
be  priced  ordinarily  to  yield  a  satisfactory  net 
profit  to  the  store  at  $75.00,  the  store,  feeling 
that  there  was  a  certain  artistic  appeal  about 
two  of  them,  might  take  a  chance  and  mark 
two  of  these  chairs  $100.00.  Now,  rather  than 


number  of  problems  and  presents  below  their  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  procedure  to  comply  zvith  the  Retail 
Inventory  Method. 

Members  of  the  Controllers'  Congress  and  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association  are  invited  to 
send  their  queries  on  Retail  Inventory  procedure  to  the 
manager  of  the  Congress.  H.  I.  K. 


inflate  the’r  initial  marku]),  the  invoice  is  put 
through  with  a  retail  of  $75.00  on  all  of  the 
chairs.  'I'he  two  ])articular  chairs  are  marked 
$100.00.  but  sh  jw  the  cost,  or  cost  reference, 
at  $40.00. 

In  the  selling  deijartment  a  unit  record  is  kept 
of  every  item  and  these  i)articular  chairs  arc 
recorded  with  the  invoice  retail  price  of  $75.00 
and  the  actual  price  on  the  tag  of  $100.00.  If 
the  sale  is  made  and  the  item  checked  on  the 
stock  records,  it  immediately  becomes  noticeable 
that  it  is  necessary  to  take  an  additional  markup 
of  $25.00  for  the  sale  of  one  of  these  chairs. 

At  inventory  time  the  stock  listing  is  not  made 
directly  from  the  merchandise,  but  from  the  de¬ 
tailed  stock  record  lK)ok  in  the  dejxirtment.  In 
the  present  example,  the  one  remaining  chair 
would  be  listed  at  $75.00 — not  at  the  $100.00 
marked  price. 

This  procedure,  of  course,  if  carried  on  prop¬ 
erly  does  not  make  for  any  variance  with  the 
lxK)k  inventory.  The  question  comes  up,  though 
— is  the  procedure  of  listing  stock  from  unit 
records  to  be  countenanced  or  is  it  a  violation 
of  retail  inventory  procedure? 

Answer:  This  question  appears  to  stress  the  meth¬ 
od  of  inventory.  There  is  another  violation  of 
the  retail  method,  however,  in  which  the  mer¬ 
chandise  itself  is  retailed  at  a  different  figure 
than  the  retail  stated  on  the  invoice,  which 
retail  is  listed  on  a  card. 

First  of  all.  the  invoice  must  be  retailed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  merchandise  is  retailed. 
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Secondly,  all  listing  of  inventories  should  l)e 
made  from  the  merchandise  itself  and  then  the 
listing  should  he  checked  against  unit  stock 
records,  which  may  he  kept  by  the  department, 
for  the  pur])ose  of  correcting  the  latter.  1  he 
correct  retailing  of  merchandise  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  retail  inventory.  Therefore,  when  mer¬ 
chandise  is  retailed  at  one  i^rice  on  the  hooks 
and  at  another  on  the  floor,  it  destroys  the  entire 
basis  of  control.  The  human  element  must  he 
considered,  for  such  procedure  invites  unlimited 
manipulations.  Phirdly.  if  these  two  chairs 
which  were  retailed  at  $1(X)  and  marked  $100, 
are  later  sold  at  $75,  this  difference  of  $25  per 
chair  is  clearly  a  markdown. 

SPECIAL  SALE  PROCEDURE 

3.  Question :  W  hat  is  the  correct  method  for  mark¬ 
ing  merchandise  in  the  following  case?  Mer¬ 
chandise  is  purchased  for  an  intended  sale  at  a 
cost  of  ()0  cents,  to  retail  in  the  sale  at  90 
cents.  'I'he  stock  purchased  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  sale  and  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  same 
kind  of  merchandise  out  of  the  regular  stf)ck 
which  retails  at  $1.00. 

Should  the  invoice  for  the  merchandise  pur¬ 
chased  he  retailed  at  $1.00  and  a  markdown  he 
taken  on  the  entire  merchandise  to  he  placed  on 
sale ;  Should  the  invoice  of  the  merchandise 
purchased  he  marked  90  cents  at  retail  and  a 
markdown  of  10  cents  on  the  merchandise  taken 
from  stcKk ;  or  should  the  invoice  he  marked 
at  the  rate  of  90  cents  and  the  10  cents  reduction 
on  the  merchandise  taken  from  stock  he  handled 
as  a  markup  cancellation? 
jnsneer:  The  correct  procedure  for  merchandis¬ 
ing  operations  is  that  the  merchandise  pur¬ 
chased  he  retailed  at  the  sale  price,  namely  90 
cents  and  the  invoice  accordingly  l)e  retailed  at 
90  cents.  .Secondly,  on  the  merchandise  taken 
from  .stock  to  he  included  in  this  sale,  a  mark¬ 
down  of  10  cents  should  he  taken.  If  after  the 
sale,  the  merchandise  remaining  unsold  is  j)ut 
into  regular  stock  at  $1.00,  great  care  must  be 
exercised  to  report  the  additional  retail  correctly. 

In  the  event  that  the  merchandise  remaining 
unsold  exceeds  the  amount  of  merchandise  taken 
out  of  stock  for  the  sale,  then  on  the  quantity 
so  taken  out  of  stock  for  this  sale,  a  10  cent 
markdown  cancellation  should  Ik.*  put  through 
and  on  the  remainder  of  the  residue,  a  markup 
of  10  cents  should  he  reported. 

In  the  event  that  the  residue  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  on  sale  is  less  than  the  amount  taken  from 
stock,  then  the  appreciation  from  90  cents  to 
$1.00  should  be  a  markdown  cancellation  and 
not  a  markup. 

SPECIAL  SALE  PURCHASES 

4.  Question :  A  store  has  a  number  of  dresses  on 
hand  which  are  l)eing  retailed  at  $18.75  which 
it  intends  to  advertise  for  a  one-day  sale  at 
$15.00,  and  in  order  to  make  the  sale  a  success 
the  store  purchases  an  additional  number  of 
dresses  at  the  same  cost.  Should  the  store  re¬ 


tail  the  new  dresses  on  the  invoice  at  $18.75, 
take  a  reduction  of  $3.75,  or  retail  the  dresses 
on  the  invoice  of  $15.00  and  markup  the  unsold 
(piantity  after  the  sale? 

.Insieer:  The  answer  to  this  question  is  the  same 
as  Number  3. 

ON  HANDLING  LOW  MARKUP  GOODS 

5.  Question :  A  store  is  operating  a  stationery  de- 

])artment  and  it  sells  ])laying  cards  regularly 
at  a  few  cents  above  cost.  Should  the  store 
retail  such  items  on  the  invoice  at  the  average 
markon  of  the  dej)artment  and  take  a  reduction, 
or  retail  the  invoice  at  the  actual  selling  ])rice? 

.Inswer:  The  answer  to  this  (piestion  is  the  same 
as  Number  3.  However,  it  is  suggested  where 
])ossil)le.  a  separate  department  for  the  handling 
of  these  jdaying  cards  he  created,  thus  a  more 
truthful  picture  of  the  results  of  this  merchan¬ 
dise  activity  would  l)e  reffected. 

STORE-WIDE  SALE  PURCHASES 

6.  Question  :  .\  store  carries  a  stock  in  a  department 

of  $100,000  at  retail  on  which  the  markon  aver¬ 
ages  -40  j)er  cent  and  decides  to  have  what  is 
sometimes  termed  a  Store-wide  Sale  for  an 
entire  month — during  which  month  the  store 
sells  merchandise  in  this  department,  amounting 
to  approximately  $100,000  at  retail,  which  cost 
them  $80,000.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  they 
have  on  hand  the  .same  stock  or  the  equivalent 
that  they  starte.l  with.  Should  they  retail  the 
purchasis  of  this  merchandise  at  the  actual  sell¬ 
ing  ])rice.  if  it  only  showed  a  markon  of  20  per 
cent,  or  should  they  retail  the  purchase  of 
of  $80000  at  $133,333  and  take  a  reduction  of 
$33,333  so  as  not  to  distort  the  average  markon 
of  this  department? 

Anszeer:  'Phe  answer  to  this  (iue.stion  is  the  same 
as  that  of  Xumher  3. 

OPTICAL  DEPARTMENT 

7.  Question :  What  method  is  recommended  for  an 

optical  department,  where  the  markon  averages 
as  high  as  65  per  cent,  where  90  per  cent  of  the 
merchandise  is  sold  at  sale  prices,  maintaining 
from  all  sales  a  gross  profit  of  40  per  cent. 

Ansroer:  No  s])ecial  method  can  he  recomn>ended 
for  the  handling  of  the  ojnical  department, 
other  than  the  following :  ( )n  all  merchandise 
that  is  put  into  this  department,  whether  it 
shows  a  high  markon  joer  cent  or  where  the 
markon  j)er  cent  is  as  high  as  65  per  cent  and 
the  majority  of  the  merchandise  is  sold  way 
below  65  per  cent,  hut  an  average  of  40  i)er  cent 
is  attained  the  merchandise  must  he  marked  at 
the  same  figure  at  which  it  is  to  be  retailed  and 
the  invoice  must  also  l)ear  this  retail. 

TRAVELING  EXPENSES  OF  BUYERS 

8.  Question:  Should  buyers’  traveling  expenses  l)e 

added  to  the  cost  of  merchandise  or  treated  as 
expense?  Please  assume  that  you  have  one 
store  in  New  York  which  is  near  the  market 
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and  one  in  Chicafjo  which  requires  more  travel¬ 
ling  t)n  the  jiart  of  its  buyers. 

Anszvcr:  Huyers’  travelling  expense  is  considered 
an  operating  expense,  and  the  committee  refers 
the  questioner  to  the  Controllers’  Mxpense  Man¬ 
ual  for  the  projM^r  handling  of  this  item. 

PRICE  in(:re.4se  after  inventory 

9.  Question :  Should  merchandise  reduced  lK.‘fore  in¬ 
ventory  Ik*  considered  as  a  reinstatement  after 
inventory  if  it  is  marked  hack  to  the  original 
selling  price,  or  as  a  markup? 

Answer:  Merchandise  reduced  i)rior  to  the  taking 
of  the  ])hysical  inventory  at  the  end  of  the  year 
or  when  marked  higher  after  inventory,  should 
he  hatidled  so  that  such  increase  is  considered  a 
markui)  and  not  a  markdown  cancellation. 
ACCUMULATED  OR  CURRENT  MARKUP 

10.  Question:  When  figuring  the  average  markon,  is 
it  ]iro])er  always  to  start  wdth  the  cost  and  the 
retail  of  the  heginning  inventory,  whether  in¬ 
ventory  is  taken  at  the  loginning  of  the  year  or 
semi-annually ;  or  should  the  average  markon 
he  based  on  the  accumulated  ])urchases  from 
year  to  year?  If  it  is  projK'r  to  figure  the  aver- 
ange  markon,  starting  with  the  inventory,  would 
you  rec  unmend  starting  with  the  l)Ook  inven¬ 
tory  every  month  and  figure  the  average  markon 
monthly,  instead  of  for  the  season  or  yearly? 
Phase  consider,  if  you  are  disposed  to  agree  that 
the  average  markon  sh(Juld  he  based  on  accumu¬ 
lated  i)urcha.ses  and  even  if  you  start  with  the 
iKginning  inventory  on  the  first  of  the  year,  that 
if  the  average  markon  of  a  department  is  only 
35  jier  cent  and  the  buyer  finds  that  he  can  buy 
merchandise  which  he  can  dispose  of  rapidly  at 
a  ])ri)fit  of  45  ])er  cent  (which  he  does  sell 
during  the  same  month  or  the  following  month) 
would  it  not  Ik  better  to  average  the  markon 
based  on  the  Ixjok  inventory  of  the  first  of  each 
month,  so  that  the  department  would  show  the 
])rofit  actually  realized  from  this  ])urchase? 
Furthermore,  if  a  department  is  showing  too 
low  an  average  markon  and  it  is  decided  that  a 
letter  markon  must  be  shown,  and  the  buyer,  in 
accordance  with  instructions,  does  manage  to 
buy  at  a  lower  cost  or  marks  goods  higher, 
which  of  the  following  methods  of  determining 
the  average  markon  would  reflect  the  gross  profit 
more  accurately  each  month? 

(a)  Markon  based  on  accumulated  pur¬ 
chases. 

(b)  Markon  based  on  purchases,  plus 
opening  inventory  on  the  first  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

(c)  Markon  based  on  monthly  pur¬ 
chases.  plus  the  iKginning  lxx)k  in¬ 
ventory  of  the  first  of  each  month. 

Anstver:  The  figuring  of  the  initial  markon  per 
cent  should  Ik  based  on  the  opening  inventory 
at  the  iKginning  of  the  year  or  fiscal  year.  The 
basis  should  Ik. an  actual  accumulated  markon 
of  purchases  year  to  date,  including  the  iKgin¬ 
ning  inventory  of  the  year  or  fiscal  year.  This 
will  give  the  average  markon  to  date. 


REBATES  AND  ALLOWANCES  FROM  VENDORS 

11.  Question:  Where  rebate  arrangements  are  made 

and  credit  is  received  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
should  such  relates  Ik  credited  to  jnirchases  at 
cost  only  or  treated  as  miscellaneous  income  of 
the  dei)artmcnt? 

Anstcer:  When  there  are  rebate  arrangements, 
whether  received  monthly  or  at  the  end  of  the 
year  dejKnding  up  hi  the  volume  of  i)urcha.ses 
(HI  a  certain  commodity,  such  rebates  should  Ik 
credited  to  cost  jnirchases  only.  This  will  in¬ 
crease  the  initial  markon  jKreentage. 

STOCK  TURNOVER 

12.  Question  :  Should  the  stock  turnover  Ik  figured  by 

dividing  the  average  stock  at  cost  into  the  totcil 
sales  at  cost,  or  should  the  average  stock  at 
retail  be  divided  into  the  total  sales  at  retail? 
How  should  the  turnover  Ik  figured  from 
month  to  month?  .Shoukl  it  be  i)ut  on  a  yearly 
basis? 

.Instcer:  Turnover  should  Ik  figured  by  dividing 
the  average  stock  at  retail  into  the  total  sales  at 
retail.  The  average  st  Kk  should  include  the 
beginning  inventory  ])lus  the  end-of-jieriod  re¬ 
tail  inventories,  divided  by  the  numlKr  of  such 
inventories  included.  For  e.xamjile.  if  the  turn¬ 
over  ’s  figured  in  the  jKriod  ending  .Ajiril  .30, 
and  the  fiscal  year  began  February  1st.  there 
should  Ik  u.sed  the  inventory  on  February  1st, 
the  inventory*  on  March  1st,  the  inventory  on 
.April  1st.  and  the  inventory  April  .30.  'I'his  sum, 
divided  by  4.  will  give  the  average  retail  inven¬ 
tory.  This  turnover  figure  should  at  all  times 
be  turnover  for  season  to  date. 

MULTIPLE-PRICE  MERCHANDISE 

13.  Question:  During  the  last  two  or  three  years, 

there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  multiple  jiricing. 
For  instance,  house  dresses  at  95  cents,  to  be 
sold  at  3/$2.75.  Should  the  merchandise  Ik 
retailed  at  95  cents  and  the  invoice  marked  95 
cents  and.  when  sold  at  3/$2.75.  a  markdown  of 
10  cents  be  taken ;  or  should  the  merchandise 
be  retailed  at  95  cents  and  the  invoice  marked 
95  cents  and.  when  sold  at  .3/$2.75.  a  mark¬ 
down  of  10  cents  Ik  taken,  or  shouM  the  mer¬ 
chandise  be  marked  at  91  cents  or  92  cents 
and  a  mark-uj)  taken  for  3  cents  or  4  cents 
when  the  dresses  are  sold  in  the  single  units? 

Answer:  The  committee  is  unanimous  in  stating 
that  when  most  of  the  dresses  are  sold  in  lots 
of  three,  the  individual  garment  should  Ik 
marked  95  cents.  .3/$2.75.  However,  the  invoice 
should  be  retailed  .3/$2.75  and  so  included  in 
the  initial  markup  jKr  cent  and  a  chance  should 
Ik  taken  that  additional  markups  will  Ik  re- 
jK>rted  on  dresses  sold  in  single  units.  Where 
stores  operate  merchandise  controls,  merchan- 
•  dise  should  Ik  retailed  at  95  cents  and  invoiced 
likewise  at  95  cents,  and  through  the  merchan¬ 
dise  control  records  a  markdown  should  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  difference  of  10  cents  for  sales 
of  lots  of  three. 
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Controllers’  Congress  Study  of  the 
Domestie  Floor  Coverings  Department 


The  study  of  the  domestic  floor  coverings  depart¬ 
ment,  from  the  controllers’  point  of  view,  was  un¬ 
dertaken  with  the  aim  of  presenting  information 
that  might  be  helpful  to  stores  in  bringing  al)Out  profits 
from  the  activity  of  this  department,  in  place  of  losses 
such  as  were  sustained  in  1930  and  1929  by  the  typical 
department  in  stores  of  various  volume  classifications. 

The  detailed  rejwrt,  which  is  to  be  known  as  Section 
II  of  the  Home  Furnishings  Survey,  will  lie  released 
within  the  next  few  days.  Copies  will  be  distributed 
to  all  cooperating  stores  and  will  be  available  to  others 
interested  at  a  nominal  price. 

The  information  summarized  in  the  report  is  based 
on  a  detailed  analysis  of  1930  operations  of  over  300 
domestic  floor  coverings  dejiartments  and  a  survey  of 
sucb  major  operating  factors  as  sales  volume,  expenses, 
profits  and  average  sales  of  one  hundred  departments 
for  each  of  the  three  years,  1928,  1929  and  1930. 

The  survey  funiishes  the  data  on  which  are  based 
specific  conclusiotis  as  to  what  obstacles  have  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  efforts  of  the  large  majority  of  stores 
to  earn  a  profit  in  this  dei)artment.  for  1930  and  1929. 
In  ]X)inting  out  some  of  the  difficulties  or  operating 
faults,  remedies  are  automatically  suggested  or  the 
direction  for  improvement  indicated. 

One  section  of  the  reixnt  analyzes  in  great  detail 
the  operating  results  of  domestic  floor  coverings  de¬ 
partments,  classified  in  five  groups  by  total  store  annual 
volume,  varying  frcJin  $500,000  to  over  $10,000,000. 
Here  are  some  of  the  findings  of  the  rejx)rt : 

1.  Smaller  stores  have  difficulty  in  earning  a 
profit  from  the  domestic  floor  coverings 
in  prosperous  or  normal  years  as  well  as 
in  years  of  sub-normal  business. 

2.  There  is  grave  doubt  whether  this  depart¬ 
ment  can  be  ojjerated  profitably  by  the 
small  store  (under  $1,C)00.000  total  vol¬ 
ume)  except  under  unusually  advantage¬ 
ous  circumstances. 

3.  That  generally  the  larger  the  store  the 
smaller  is  its  ojxjrating  expense  for  this 
department  and  the  larger  its  gross  mar- 


Net  Results  of  Operations,  1928,  1929,  and  1930 
Domestic  Floor  Coverings  Departments 

in  Department  Stores  with  Total  .Annual  Volume 
of  $500,000  or  More 

(Group  I  Volume  $500,000  to  $1,000,000;  II  $1,000.- 
000  to  $2,000,000;  III  $2,000,000  to  $5,000,000;  IV  $5- 
000,000  to  $10,000,000;  V  over  $10,000,000) 

P  =  (Profit)  L  =  (Loss) 

Group  I  Group  II  Group  III  Group  IV  Group  V 

1928  L  2.6  L  0.2  P  3.4  P  0.7  P  4.9 

1929  L  2.2  L  4.3  L  2.4  L  1.0  P  0.2 

1930  L10.4  L11.5  L  7.5  L  4.2  L  3.» 

(For  detailed  information  on  merchandising  results 
and  expense  operation  see  1930  merchandising  and 
Operating  Results,  published  by  the  Controllers'  Con¬ 
gress  in  May  1931). 


gin.  (For  the  store  as  a  whole  it  is  us¬ 
ually  found  that  gross  margin  and  total 
expense  increase  with  size  of  the  store.) 

Thus  we  find  that: 

4.  Generally,  the  smaller  the  store  the  poorer 
comparatively  are  its  earnings  (or  the 
higher  its  losses). 

5.  External  influences,  falling  prices  and 
business  recession,  have  exerted  their 
power  on  the  smaller  department,  gener¬ 
ally,  to  greater  degree  than  on  the  larger. 

6.  That  certain  expense  ratios  appear  to  be 
reasonable  and  necessary,  varying  slightly 
for  the  departments  in  the  various  total 
store  volume  classifications  from  32.5  to 
35.7  per  cent  of  sales. 

7.  'I'hat  gross  margins  to  cover  these  neces¬ 
sary  and  reasonable  expense  ratios  are  not 
generally  attainable,  because  of  the  limited 
markup  on  branded  lines  of  domestic 
floor  coverings  sold  at  manufacturers’ 
suggested  prices. 

8.  That  the  smaller  and  medium  stores’  gross 
margins  are  influenced  to  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  than  those  of  the  larger  stores  by  the 
limited  markup  on  branded  lines. 

9.  That  the  decline  in  sales  volume  from 
1929,  varying  from  81  to  88  per  cent  for 
the  different  classifications,  increased  ex¬ 
penses  to  the  extent  of  3  to  5%  of  sales. 

10.  That  an  insufficient  gross  margin  was 
more  responsible  for  1930’s  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  results  than  high  expense. 

11.  That  information  on  v'arious  merchandis¬ 
ing  phases  of  departmental  operations,  is 
not  sought  or  obtained  by  the  smaller  and 
medium  sized  departments,  which  are  thus 
without  valuable  management  instruments. 

12.  That  a  method  of  bringing  about  an  ad¬ 
justment  of  fixed  expenses  to  declining 
volume,  is  needed  by  all  stores  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  the  smalle*'  and  medium  sized  stores 
show  the  lack  of  skill  to  fit  some  of  their 
controllable  e.xpense,  i.e.,  buying  and  direct 
selling,  to  diminished  volume. 

Under  the  more  detailed  analyses  by  store  volume 
classification,  the  report  gives  data  on  i>ercentage  of 
profitable  to  total  number  of  reporting  departments 
for  1930  and  for  the  three  year  period  ending  with 
1930,  details  on  sales  per  square  foot,  average  trans¬ 
action  amount  and  number  of  transactions  in  1930, 
compared  with  1929,  ratio  of  each  month’s  sales  to 
total  annual  sales,  and  ratio  of  special  sale  volume 
to  total  annual  volume. 

As  a  means  of  increasing  turnover  and  lowering 
selling  costs,  the  report  suggests  use  of  aisle  tables 
and  main  floor  tables  for  scatter  size  rugs,  outside 
selling,  and  where  possible  interselling  with  the  furni¬ 
ture  dejiartment,  to  bring  about  more  effective  ensemble 
selling  of  the  merchandise  in  these  allied  departments. 
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Store  ManajiJers’  Division— Traffic  Group 


Reducing  Transportation  Costs 

Through  the  Use  of  Light  Containers 
on  Ready-to-Wear  Purchases 


IN  their  efforts  to  meet  present  business  conditions, 
stores  throughout  the  country  are  scrutinizing  every 
operation  for  jxjssible  savings  and  economies.  The 
necessity  for  reducing  operating  expenses  hardly  re¬ 
quires  further  emphasis.  It  is  generally  recognized 
that  stores  are  studying  and  analyzing  even  the  most 
minor  functions  as  a  means  of  stopping  small  leaks. 
(Jne  direct  source  of  savings,  however,  on  which  stores 
generally  have  not  as  yet  capitalized,  is  the  jiossibility 
of  reducing  transjxirtation  costs  on  incoming  merchan¬ 
dise  through  the  use  of  lighter  weight  shipping  con¬ 
tainers.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  garment  and 
ready-to-wear  industries,  where  for  many  years  the 
solid -fibre  box  has  been  used  universally  by  manufac¬ 
turers  in  shipping  merchandise  to  retail  stores. 

Reduces  Shipping  Costs 

The  solid  fibre  lx)x  represented  a  good  substitute 
for  and  improvement  over  the  wooden  frame  contain¬ 
ers  used  not  so  many  years  ago.  With,  however,  the 
recent  introduction  of  new  types  of  containers  made  of 
kraft  or  kraft  combination  ranging  up  to  40  per  cent 
lighter  in  weight  than  the  solid  fibre  box,  retail  stores 
are  afforded  an  opportunity  of  substantially  reducing 
their  shipping  costs  by  inducing  garment  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  use  lighter  containers  in  place  of  solid  fibre 
Ixjxes.  Kraft  boxes  have  been  used  satisfactorily  as 
shipping  containers  in  many  other  industries  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  unquestionably  the  prpent  ten¬ 
dency  indicates  that  they  can  and  eventually  will  lie  used 
generally  by  the  garment  and  ready-to-wear  trades. 

It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  retail  stores  do  not 
pay  directly  for  the  boxes  in  which  manufacturers  ship 
their  merchandise.  On  the  other  hand,  retail  stores  do 
pay  transportation  charges  on  these  shipments,  and 
liecause  of  this  they  are  justified  in  requesting  their 
sources  of  supply  to  use  these  lighter  containers  which, 
judging  from  the  boxes  now  on  the  market,  are  com- 
jiarable  in  price  to  the  solid  fibre  container. 

Experiments  already  conducted  by  one  member 
store,  located  in  southern  Ohio,  doing  an  approximate 
annual  volume  of  business  of  lietween  two  and  three 
million,  have  proved  it  possible  to  reduce  their  trans- 
ixirtation  expense  during  one  week  by  $19.08  through 
the  use  of  lighter  containers  on  their  ready-to-wear 
shipments  alone.  Since  this  represented  a  typical  week 
of  operation,  the  annual  savings  on  this  basis  can 
readily  be  appreciated.  As  a  further  example,  concerns 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  estimate  that  they  can  save  in 
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transportation  costs  as  much  as  21  cents  jier  container 
on  merchandise  shipped  from  the  New  York  market. 

The  development  of  the  Association’s  investigation 
and  studies  of  this  problem,  as  conducted  througH  its 
Store  Managers’  and  Traffic  Groups,  is  of  interest  to 
members.  Having  made  preliminary  investigations  of 
several  of  the  lighter  weight  containers  now  on  the 
market,  a  meeting  was  arranged  by  the  Association,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Garment  Retailers  of  America, 
at  which  e.xecutives  of  organizations  representing  the 
ready-to-wear  industries  were  invited  to  discuss  the 
liracticability  of  manufacturing  concerns  in  these 
trades  using  lighter  weight  containers,  in  place  of  the 
solid  fibre  containers.  This  included  such  organizations 
as  the  Associated  Dress  Industries  of  America,  Indus¬ 
trial  Council  of  Cloak.  Suit  and  Skirt  Manufacturers, 
Merchants  Ladies  Garment  Association,  and  the 
Wholesale  Dress  Manufacturers  Association,  Inc. 

Joint  Conference  Held 

At  this  conference,  the  question  was  raised  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  manufacturing  organizations  as  to  the 
danger  of  creating  a  monopolistic  control  for  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  new  type  of  container,  if  ready-to- 
wear  producers  generally  were  to  change  from  the  solid 
fibre  container.  Question  was  also  raised  as  to  the  dur¬ 
ability  of  the  lighter  weight  containers  in  carrying  mer¬ 
chandise  in  a  safe  and  satisfactory  condition.  Because 
of  this,  the  executives  representing  ready-to-wear 
manufacturers  requested  an  opportunity  of  taking  this 
problem  up  with  manufacturers  of  the  different  types 
of  containers,  to  secure  additional  information  as  to 
the  probable  effect  of  this  prop)osaI  upon  jiresent 
market  conditions. 

This  resulted  in  an  interesting  and  extremely  con¬ 
troversial  meeting,  attended  by  representatives  of  lx)th 
the  manufacturing  and  retail  organizations  involved, 
and  by  manufacturers  of  both  solid  fibre  and  lighter 
weight  containers.  Briefly,  the  results  of  this  meeting 
indicated  that  lighter  weight  containers  can  be  produced 
and  used  in  the  ready-to-wear  trades,  which  will  be 
cornparable  in  price  to  the  solid  fibre  container,  and 
which  offer  sufficient  durability  of  construction  to  insure 
the  safe  transportation  of  merchandise  to  retail  stores.  It 
also  was  clearly  indicated  that  the  possibility  of  a  mon¬ 
opoly  on  the  part  of  the  kraft  industry  is  most  im¬ 
probable.  because  of  the  keen  competition  which  exists 
at  the  jiresent  time  in  that  industry,  and  because  of  the 
on  page  52) 
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The  Way  With  People 

Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  for  Retail  Stores — -THE  PERSONNEL  GROUP 


Men’s  Furnishings  Manual 

Contributed  By 

(>imbel  Brothers,  New  York  City 

editor’s  Xote:  Gimbcl  Brothers,  Ne7v  York  City,  have  (prepared  a  very  interesting 
Manual  on  Men's  Furnishings  in  the  Do^vnstairs  Store.  It  is  not  possible  to  quote 
this  Manual  in  its  entirety,  but  the  follo7i’ing  e.vcerpts  tvill  probably  pi^ove  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  many  stores  zvhich  are  seeking  more  information  on  training  in  the 
men’s  furnishings  department. 


Loeatioii  and  Care  of  Stork 

1.  What  are  the  ])rinciple  sections  in  yonr  department? 

2.  Is  the  merchandise  in  ymir  department  carried  in  any 
other  section  of  the  store? 

3.  How  is  the  stock  in  the  different  sections  arranged.' 

4.  Where  is  the  reserve  stock  kept  and  how  can  it  l)e 
ol)tained  ? 

5.  What  are  yonr  duties  regarding  the  care  of  stock 
and  when  do  yon  |K'rform  them? 

Stock  Keeping 

Each  salesjjerson  is  assigned  a  section  of  stock  to 
care  for.  In  the  morning  the  counters  are  uncovered, 
dusted  and  arranged  neatly  and  as  attractively  as 
possible.  The  signs  are  put  up. 

Bins,  shelves,  and  cases  are  gone  over  to  see  that 
everything  is  neatly  folded,  in  i)erfect  condition  and 
proi)erly  marked.  All  unticketed  merchandise  must 
l)e  given  to  the  assistant  buyer  at  once. 

Stock  keeping  tasks  w’ill  l)e  considerably  lessened 
if  each  article  is  neatly  folded  and  returned  to  its 
proper  place  after  it  has  been  shown  to  a  customer. 

6.  wily  is  the  care  of  stock  so  important? 

Merchandise  is  the  only  thing  you  can  sell  your 
customer  and  he  wants  new  merchandise,  not 
wrinkled,  soiled,  damaged  goods.  Sho|)W’orn  mer¬ 
chandise  cannot  lie  sold  at  regular  prices  hut  must 
be  reduced. 

The  customer  wants  not  only  service  hut  quick 
service.  This  can  l)e  given  only  if  the  stock  is  prop¬ 
erly  arranged,  so  that  every  article  can  lie  produced 
quickly.  These  two  things —  salable  merchandise 
and  quick  service — deiiend,  as  far  as  the  salesclerk 
is  concerned,  largely  on  the  care  of  stock. 

7.  What  do  you  do  when  a  customer  asks  for  an  article 
not  carried? 

Try  to  find  a  suitable  substitifte  and  show  how  it 
would  serve  the  customer's  needs.  If  the  customer 
is  not  .satisfied  and  wishes  to  order  the  article  spec¬ 


ially.  you  must  consult  the  buyer  or  assistant  buyer. 
If  it  is  possible  to  jirocure  the  merchandise,  fill  out  a 
special  order  memo  giving  a  full  description  of  the 
article.  He  sure  to  enter  the  request  fin  your  want 
slip  at  once. 

8.  Where  can  you  get  selling  points  of  your  merchan¬ 
dise  ? 

Your  buyer  and  assistant  buyer  are  the  liest  in¬ 
formed  jieojile  in  your  department  and  are  anxious 
to  give  you  information  aliout  the  merchandise. 
Your  coordinator  and  training  supervisor,  and  the 
older  salesclerks  are  well  informed  and  are  ready  to 
answer  (piestions.  Magazines,  newspaper  articles 
and  manufacturers’  jiamphlets  are  full  of  informa¬ 
tion.  The  iiublic  library  offers  you  very  valuable 
additional  facts  on  textiles  and  merchandise. 

Department  System  and  Practice 

1.  What  are  the  special  .systems  about  which  you 
need  to  be  informed? 

Wrapping  Exchanges 

Advance  Orders  Want  Slips 

Record  of  Stock 

MERCHANDISE  INFORMATION 

1.  Shirts 

What  are  the  various  tyjies  of  shirts  for  daytime 
wear? 

•Shirts  with  collars  attached — single  and  double 
cuffs — white  and  colored. 

Neckband  shirts  with  and  without  collars  to 
match. 

Demi-liosom  shirts  with  stiff  cuffs  and  laundered 
collars  to  match. 

.All  types  with  plaited  Ixjsoms. 

What  are  the  different  styles  for  evening  wear? 

Stiff  Ixjsoms  for  one.  two.  and  three  studs — open 
in  back. 
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l)iiHi-l)osom  for  one,  two,  or  three  stiuls — o])en 
in  l)ack. 

Mither  style  with  plaited  or  plain  bosoms  or  in 
l)lain.  striped  or  Bird's  eye  patterns. 

What  are  the  different  styles  for  sjX)rts’  wear? 

Si)ort  shirts  made  of  white  or  colored  cotton  ma¬ 
terial,  llannel,  silk,  or  rayon.  Sport  shirts  have 
soft  collars  or  open  collars.  Those  with  o|)en 
collars  usually  have  short  sleeves. 

What  sizes  do  you  carry? 

The  neck  hand  indicates  the  size  of  the  shirt. 
Sizes  13^2 — 17  and  an  extra  size  is  carried  in 
white  shirts. 

.Sleeve  letifjths  run  from  33-35  and  an  extra 
leiifjth  of  36.  and  a  very  short  32  is  carried 
in  some  styles. 

Materials  Used 

What  are  the  materials  of  which  shirts  are  made? 

Silk — .Silk  shirts  are  used  mainly  for  sjxirts  at  the 
present  time. 

Radium-plain  tijjht  weave,  launders  and 
wears  well. 

Truhu —  ( trade  name  )  colors  guaranteed 
washable. 

.Silk  broadcloth  —  lx*autifnl  apjjearance  — 
launders  well. 

Cotton — Cotton  materials  are  used  for  all  types  of 
shirts.  \'ery  often  the  material  is  mercerized — 
that  means  it  is  treated  with  a  chemical  which 
makes  th..*  cloth  very  lustrous  and  also  streiiffth- 
ens  the  fiber. 

llroadcloth — hijjhly  mercerized  cotton — laun¬ 
ders  and  wears  very  well. 

Madras — medium  weight  cotton  tnaterial  dec¬ 
orated  with  mercerized  tripes  or  cords  or 
with  .small  fancy  ixittertis.  These  may  be 
woven  in  or  i)rinted. 

Oxford — mercerized  material  made  in  a  basket 
weave— e.xcellent  for  hard  wear. 

Percale — printed  design  on  a  ])lain  weave  ma¬ 
terial — may  feel  a  little  stiff  when  new. 

Pique — a  very  heavy  cotton  material  with  cords 
running  crosswise  of  the  material.  If  closely 
woven  it  is  very  durable. 

Soisette — trade  name  for  a  highly  mercerized 
])lain  woven  cotton  material.  It  launders 
very  well. 

Poplin — strong  fine  ribbed  fabric  made  of  all 
mercerized  cotton,  wears  very  well  if  closely 
woven. 

Wool — Woolen  materials  are  used  for  sjxjrt  shirts 
and  for  warm  work  shirts. 

Flannel — lightweight  material  in  solid  colors 
and  in  stripes.  It  is  soft,  warm  and  prac¬ 
tical.  It  may  be  laundered,  but  care  must  I)e 
taken  in  order  to  prevent  shrinkage. 

Rayon — The  lustrous  synthetic  fiber  resembling 
silk,  made  by  different  processes  from  wood  pulp 


or  cotton  linters.  It  is  generally  used  combined 
with  cotton  to  give  luster  :uul  bring  out  design. 

What  are  the  colors  carried? 

-Ml  solid  colors. 

White  with  colored  stripes  and  figures. 

Colors  with  contrasting  stri])es  or  figures. 

The  stripes  or  patterns  may  be  of  satin,  mercer¬ 
ized  cotton  rayon,  or  of  the  same  material  as 
the  shirt. 

What  brands  or  trade  names  are  used? 

What  can  you  tell  a  customer  about  laundering 
shirts? 

.MI  white  cotton  materials  wash  well.  We  cannot 
guarantee  colors,  although  careful  washing  of 
the  ])rinted  or  colored  materials  is  important. 

Shirt — not  Injiling  or  using  strong  soaps  will 
usually  leave  the  color  in  gcxxl  condition. 

Silk  shirts  are  usually  color  fast.  White  silk  must 
lx.*  washed  carefully  and  turns  yellow  with  age. 
Perspiration  often  harms  silk  shirts. 

li'ool  llannel  shirts  will  shrink  unless  handled 
with  extreme  care. 

Insist  upon  cu.stomers  buying  shirts  that  are 
sufficiently  large  to  allow  for  shrinkage. 

What  are  the  selling  i)oints  you  should  stress  when 
selling  shirts? 

Material — when  talking  alM)ut  a  shirt,  name  the 
material  and  talk  about  its  characteristics — as 
its  luster,  its  beauty  of  design,  the  fine  fpiality. 
Always  handle  the  merchandise  carefully  Ix‘- 
cau.se  through  proper  dis])lay  and  handling  you 
can  enhance  the  value  of  the  merchandise. 
Point  out  the  (piality  of  the  buttons  used, 
es])ecially  if  (X'ean  pearl  buttons  are  u.sed. 

Comfort — stress  the  length  of  the  sleeve,  the 
size  of  the  armhole,  the  fullness  across  the 
chest,  the  comfortable,  well  made  collar. 

Durability — the  washability  of  the  garment  must 
be  stressed. 

Various  Types 

2.  Ties 

What  are  the  various  types  ? 

Four-in-hand — popular  type  that  ties  in  a  slip 
knot  with  the  ends  hanging  vertically. 

Roza  ties — 

Hat  wing  and  Butterfly — small  bow  ties. 

.Shield  Bow — a  ready  made  lx)w  which  hooks 
onto  the  collar. 

Band  Bow— a  ready  made  bow  which  has  a 
band  going  around  the  collar  and  hooks  on 
(me  side. 

String  tics — narrow,  straight  four-in-han(ls. 
Ascot — ^a  long  broad  tie  which  is  tied  in  a  very 
simple  knot,  with  the  ends  folded  over  each 
other  and  secured  either  by  a  ring  or  a  stick 
pin.  It  is  appropriate  to  wear  with  a  frock 
coat  or  cut  away. 
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IVitidsor — soft,  wide  silk  tie — may  be  worn 
as  a  four-in-hand,  bow  knot  or  sailor  knot. 
It  is  often  worn  by  artists  and  musicians. 

Kuitcd  ties — not  very  j)opular  now.  They  are 
practical  for  they  do  not  wrinkle  or  wear 
shabby. 

On  what  does  the  costliness  of  a  tie  depend? 

1.  Manufacture 

Hand  made  or  hand  tailored — most  expen¬ 
sive,  e.^.  Seven-fold  tie  has  no  lining  but 
folds  within  itself  to  form  a  foundation.  It 
does  not  wrinkle  or  lose  its  shape  as  easily  as 
other  types.  Machine  made — stitched  by  ma¬ 
chine  and  lined,  in  the  cheaper  tie  with  cotton, 
canvas  or  wool,  and  in  the  more  expensive 
ties  with  satin. 

2.  Materials — the  durability,  style,  and  beauty  of 
the  material  affect  the  price. 

Faille  (file) — silk  ribbed  material. 

Barathea — irregular  rib  weave  produces  an 
effect  of  small  squares. 

Charvet  (sharvey) — soft,  flat  ribbed  silk. 
Crepe  (silk). 

Satin. 

Moire  (moiray) — ribbed  silk  with  character¬ 
istic  "watered”  design. 

Twill. 

Mogadore — heavy  ribbed  material — usually 
has  brilliant  stripes 

Foulard — soft,  light  weight,  printed  silk  ma¬ 
terial.  Used  for  summer  ties. 


Silk  and  wool. 

Rayon  and  rayon  combinations. 

Rep-ribbed  material — quite  heavy-made  of 
silk. 

Shantung  —  uncultivated  silk  —  characterized 
by  irregular  threads.  It  is  washable  and  is 
used  for  summer  wear. 

Linen. 

Knitted  silk. 

Silk  and  rayon. 

What  brands  do  you  carry? 

What  should  a  salesperson  know  about  the  care  of 
ties? 

(^nly  summer  ties — Rajah  silk,  cotton,  linen — are 
washable. 

They  should  be  washed  in  warm  water  and  pure 
white  soap  solution. 

They  should  not  be  rubbed  but  rinsed  continu¬ 
ously,  dried  flat  on  a  towel,  and  ironed  on  the 
wrong  side  while  still  a  bit  damp.  All  other 
ties  should  be  dry  cleaned. 

In  addition  the  following  departments  are  treated 
in  a  similar  manner : 


I ’a  jamas 

Rayon  Combinatitms 

Mufflers  and  Scarfs 

Collars 

Sweaters 

Sweat  Shirts 

.\ccessories 


Buckles 

SusjxMiders 

.\rmbands 

( iarters 

Jewelry 

Robes 

Hats 


OUR  ECONOMY  PROGRAM 


for 


TRAINING  SALESPEOPLE 


Any  one  of  our  member  stores  which  has  postponed 
establishing  a  training  department  until  “business 
picks  up  a  bit,”  will  find  in  our  short  course  an  inex¬ 
pensive  and  profitable  substitute. 

Miss  Celia  R.  Case,  who  is  attached  to  our  staff  as 
Training  Director  in  the  field,  called  at  the  office  re¬ 
cently,  at  the  close  of  an  engagement  in  Lynchburg, 
Virginia.  There  she  conducted  her  course  for  sales¬ 
people  during  the  usual  period  of  a  month,  with  two 
stores,  Millner’s  and  Guggenheimer’s.  At  its  close,  she 
was  asked  by  the  manager  of  the  Millner  organization, 
to  stay  on  for  two  more  weeks  of  special  work. 

The  Lynchburg  engagement  was  of  particular  inter¬ 
est  to  us  as  her  first  course  after  joining  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  staff,  four  years  ago,  was  given  at  the 
Guggenheimer  store. 

Miss  Case  tells  us  that  each  of  the  four  groups  of 
salespeople  met  twelve  times  during  the  month,  and 
thaLsome  of  the  subjects  discussed  were  “This  Chang¬ 
ing' World  of  Business,”  “The  Customer-Approach 
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Relation,”  “The  Customer’s  Demand  for  Merchandise 
Information,”  “Helps  for  Suggestion  Selling.”  The 
theme-song,  she  says,  is  HUMANIZING  SELLING. 

Meetings  with  the  groups  were  held  in  the  mornings ; 
her  afternoons  were  given  over  to  watching  the  girls 
sell,  talking  over  with  them  their  individual  problems, 
and  doing  general  observation  throughout  the  store. 

As  to  post-holiday  engagements.  Miss  Case  stated 
(on  December  15th)  that  February  was  open,  and 
January  not  definitely  closed — though  in  the  “corre¬ 
spondence  state.”  We  know,  as  do  you,  that  Ixjth  of 
these  months  are  particularly  good  for  class  room  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  that  this  year  presents  a  particularly 
urgent  demand  for  more  alert,  more  interested  sales¬ 
people. 

May  we  give  you  further  information  concerning 
this  training  program,  and  tell  you  what  participating 
stores  say  about  it? 

Mary  Clendenin,  Manager,  Personnel  Group. 
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{Subject  Program 

TWENTY-FIRST  AJNNUAL  CONVENTION 


February  11132 

Hotel  Peiinsylvania.  3^ew  York 


MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  1 

Grand  Ballroom 

Reiistration. 

MONDAY  EVENING,  FEB.  1 

General  Session 

Call  to  Order. 

President’s  Address. 

Appointment  of  Convention  Committees. 
Committee  on  Nominations  and  Balloting. 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Keynote  Address. 

Address  on  Economic  Trends 


TUESDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  2 

PRESIDENT’S  OFFICIAL  BREAKFAST 
MEETING 

General  Session 

President’s  Breakfast  given  by  Officers  and  Directors 
to  Officers  and  Members  of  Record  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  Associate 
Groups. 

Report  on  Association  Work  of  1931. 

Reports  by  Standing  Committees. 

Election  of  Directors. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  2 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 

Call  to  Order:  Address  by  Chairman. 

What  Can  Retailers  Do  to  Rehabilitate  Our  Sources 
of  Supply? 

What  Can  the  Merchandise  Manager  Do  to  Place 
More  Emphasis  On  Better  Price  Lines? 

To  what  extent  are  lower  prices  the  result  of 
our  merchandising  practices? 

Developing  the  Selecting  Ability  of  Our  Buyers. 
Simplification  of  the  Merchandising  Organization. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  2 

STORE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 

Call  to  Order:  Address  by  Chariman. 

Cutting  Workroom  Cost. 


Coordinating  Store  Service  with  Promotional  Events. 
Budgeting  Operating  Expenses. 

Effect  of  Changes  in  Location  of  Department  and 
Store  Layout. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  2 

PERSONNEL  GROUP 

Call  to  Order:  Address  by  Chairman. 

Brief  Business  Session. 

Elimination  of  Waste  Through  Intelligent  Planning 
hy  Employment  and  Training  Departments. 
Dealing  With  the  Individual  Personnel  Problem — A 
Demand  for  Understanding. 

The  Department  Head  as  a  Teacher. 

What  the  Stores  Expect  of  Retail  Selling  Students. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  2 

TRAFFIC  GROUP 

What  we  have  done  in  1931  to  reduce  Transportation 
Costs  and  receiving  and  marking  expenses. 

Six  speakers  to  be  announced. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  2 

RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION 

Call  to  Order:  Address  by  Chairman. 

Effective  Means  of  Increasing  the  Value  of  the  Driver. 
Advantages  and  Economies  in  Night  Loading  for 
Delivery. 

Planning  the  Operation  of  a  Cooperative  Delivery. 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  FEB.  2 

THE  SMOKER 

Call  to  Order:  Address  by  Chairman. 

Question  Box. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  3 

STORE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 
PERSONNEL  GROUP— TRAFFIC  GROUP 
RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION 

Theme:  Methitds  of  Compensation  and  Special 
,  ,  Incentives. 

Call  to  Order:  Address  by  Chairman. 

No  Store  Can  Afford  to  Do  Without  Organized  Per¬ 
sonnel  TraininV. 
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Why  We  Pay  Salary  and  Commistion. 

Operating  at  a  Fixed  Selling  Co*t. 

Round  Table  Conference  on  Incentives  for  Non-Sell* 
ing  Departments. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  3 

SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 

Call  to  Order:  Address  by  Chairman. 

What  Type  of  Advertising  Will  Make  For  Store 
Leadership  in  1932? 

Standards  of  Advertising  Practice. 

Protecting  the  Drawing  Power  of  the  Newspaper. 
Should  the  Advertising  Appropriation  Be  Curtailed 
in  1932? 

Merchandising  of  Advertising — An  Effective  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Advertising  Emphasis. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING.  FEB.  3 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS'  DIVISION 

Ready-to-Vi  ear  Accessories  Divisional  Meeting 
Downstairs  Store  Divisional  Meeting 
Honiefurnishings  Divisional  Meeting 

.\s  a  feature  of  the  Merchandise  Managers'  program, 
individual  sessions  of  divisional  merchandise  man¬ 
agers  will  he  held,  where  executives  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  divisions  of  the  store  may  get  together  and 
discuss  common  problems  of  their  particular  de¬ 
partments. 


WEDNESDAY  NOON,  FEB.  3 

Luncheon  Meeting  devoted  to  the  problems  of  the 
store  of  smaller  sales  volume. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  3 

General  Session 

With  Emphasis  Upon  Sales  Promotion 

Call  to  Order:  Address  by  Chairman. 

Who  Should  Select  the  Merchandise  items  to  be 
Advertised  ? 

(.Advantages  and  Disadvantages — Points  of  View  of 
the  Merchandise  Manager  and  Sales  Promotion 
Manager). 

Should  Advertising  Be  Charged  to  General,  Rather 
Than  Being  Prorated  to  Departments  Using  It? 

(Advantages  and  Disadvantages — Points  of  View 
of  the  Controller  and  Sales  Promotion  Manager). 

Is  the  Control  of  the  Salespeople  An  Exclusive  Func¬ 
tion  of  the  Store  Manager? 

(Advantages  and  Disadvantages — Points  of  View  of 
the  Store  Manager  and  Sales  Promotion  Mana¬ 
ger). 

Discussion  and  Summary  by  Chairman. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  3 

TRAFFIC  GROUP 

Round  Table  Conference. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  3 

RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION 

Round  Table  Conference  to  discuss  pertinent  prob¬ 
lems  on  delivery  operations.  Each  subject  will  be 
limited  to  a  five  minute  presentation  by  a  leader 
and  will  be  followed  by  fifteen  minutes  of  dis¬ 
cussion.  Among  the  subjects  will  be: 

How  the  Unit  System  of  Delivery  can  save  you 
money. 

The  Proper  Use  of  Conveyors  and  Belts. 

Incentives  for  Drivers. 

The  Hold-up  Problem  —  What  are  we  to  do 
about  it? 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  3 

IMPORT  MANAGERS’  GROUP 

Discussion  of  Proposed  Manual. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  FEB.  3 

General  Session 

W  ith  Empha.'iis  Upon  Merchandising 

Call  to  Order:  Address  by  Chairman. 

Balancing  Price,  Quality  and  Fashion  Correctness — 
At  Lower  Price  Levels. 

Adjusting  Promotional  Practices  to  Meet  Changing 
Conditions. 

Will  Our  Present  Merchandising  Methods  Be  Suitable 
to  a  Period  of  Rising  Prices? 

Adjusting  Me.chandis'rg  Methods  to  1932  Conditions. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  4 

General  Session 

W  ith  Emphasis  Upon  (Control  Prohlems 

Call  to  Order:  Address  by  Chairman. 

Savings  Through  Standardization  by  Group  Coopera¬ 
tion. 

What  Department  Stores  Must  Do  to  Meet  Condi¬ 
tions  of  the  Next  Few  Years. 

The  Needs  and  Desires  of  the  Consumer  and  Their 
Influence  on  Profit. 

Charging  Interest  on  Delinquent  Accounts. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  3 

SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 

Theme:  Dramatizing  Our  Merchandise 
Presentation. 

Call  to  Order:  Address  by  Chariman. 
Dramatizing  a  Fashion  Show. 

Dramatizing  a  Store-Wide  Promotion. 
Dramatizing  Interior  and  Window  Display. 
Dramatizing  a  Departmental  Promotion. 
Dramatizing  Our  Radio  Presentation. 

Dramatizing  the  Store. 
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THURSDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  4 

PERSONNEL  GROUP 
Section  1 

Theme:  Training. 

Call  to  Order:  Address  by  Chairman. 

Sales  Contests. 

Selling  Methods  in  Men’s  Wear  as  Seen  by  a  Con¬ 
sumer. 

Demonstration — Training  the  Younger  Employee  for 
the  Store. 

The  Error  Interview  as  an  Aid  to  Morale. 


Section  2 

Theme:  Employment. 

Call  to  Order:  Address  by  Chairman. 

What  Applicants  Do  We  Employ  and  Why? 

Control  of  Selling  Expense. 

What  Opportunities  Do  We  Offer  Our  Own  Em' 
picyees? 

Question  Box. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  4 

TRAFFIC  GROUP 

Visit  to  Stores. 


THURSDAY  MORNING.  FEB.  4 

IMPORT  MANAGERS'  GROUP 

Op  ■^n  Forum  on  Present  Day  Importing  Conditions. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  4 

STORE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 
PERSONNEL  GROUP— TRAFFIC  GROUP 
RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION 

Joint  Meeting 

Theme:  Restoring  Retailing  to  a  Profitable 
Basis. 

Ca!I  to  O.'der:  Address  by  Chairman. 

“Cash  and  Carry”. 

Where  the  Part-Time  Worker  Effects  Economy. 
Eliminating  Wasteful  Competition  Through  Consoli¬ 
dated  Delivery. 

How  One  Store  Reduced  Its  Transportation  Expense. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  4 

CONTROLLERS*  CONGRESS 

Call  to  Order:  Address  by  Chairman 
Problems  Credit  Men  Have  to  Face  in  1932. 

Making  So-Called  Profitless  Departments  Pay  Their 
Way. 

What  Necessary  Adjustments  Must  Be  Made  to  Fit 
the  New  Normalcy. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  4 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 
Rea«Iy-to-Wear  Divisional  Meeting 
Pieee  Goods  Divisional  Meeting 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEB.  4 

THE  TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  BANQUET 

Reception. 

Invocat'on. 

Banquet  Service. 

Musical  Program. 

Announcement  of  Election  of  Officers. 

Address. 

Dancing. 


FRIDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  5 

PERSONNFIL  GROUP 
General  Session 

Cali  to  Order:  Address  by  Chairman. 

Salesmanship — Of  Sorts. 

An  Inventory  of  Training. 

Responsibility  of  the  Management  for  Better  Selling. 


FRIDAY  NOON.  FEB.  5 

LUNCHEON  FOR  ALL  DELEGATES  AND 

FASHION  TREND  PRESENTATION 
Fashions  for  Volume  Sales 

Luncheon  Meeting — Auspices  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association. 

FASHION  TREND  PRESENT.ATION 
Fashions  for  Volume  Sales 

Under  the  direction  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association. 
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Visit  the 


Educational  Exhibit 


AT  THE 


TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


OF  THE 


National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

Hotel  Pennsylvania 

FEBRUARY  1-5,  1932 

The  following  companies  will  participate : 


Visit  Each  Exhibit 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to  your  store  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  you  by  these 
companies  to  Ijecome  informed  concorning  the  latest 
developments  in  the  equipment  field. 

Adams  Machine  Company 
Adamson  Bros.  Co. 

Allcraft  Corrugated  Corp. 

All  Styles  Hanger  Co. 

Baltimore  Salesbook  Company 
Belt  Line  Brick  Co. 

Better  Packages,  Inc. 

L.  Blau  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 
Card  Display,  Inc. 

Carey  Craft 

Cluett  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc.  (Sanforizing) 
Chevrolet  Motor  Co. 

Cyrille  Steiner  Studios,  Inc. 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Co. 

Display  Center,  Inc.  (Frank  Maxwell) 

Dodge  Brothers  Corp. 

Dry  Goods  Economist 
DuPont  Cellophane  Co..  Inc. 

Embosograf  Corp.  of  America 
Factory  Service  Equipment  Co. 

Fairchild  Publications  Corp. 

Joel  Feder  Studios,  Inc. 

Flexotile  Floor  Co. 

Ford  Motor  Company 
General  Fireproofing  Company 
General  Office  Equipment  Corp. 

Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment  Corp. 


Haire  Business  Publications 
International  Business  Machines  Corp. 
International  Tag  Co. 

The  Juvenile  Magazine  Pub.  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  Kimball  Comp  "ly 
Kraft  Box  Corp. 

The  Lamson  Company 
Hugh  Lyons  &  Company 
MacBride  &  UHman 
H.  Maimin  Co.,  Inc. 

Monex  Corp. 

The  Monarch  Marking  System  Co. 

P.  C.  Mileo 

Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Company,  Inc. 
The  National  Cash  Register  Co. 

National  New  York  Packing  &  Shipping  Co. 
Ohmer  Fare  Register  Co. 

J.  R.  Palmenberg’s  Sons,  Inc. 

.Amos  Parrish  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Railway  Express  Agency,  Inc. 

Remington  Rand,  Inc. 

Reynolds  Printasign  Corp. 

Richardson  Paper  Box  Co. 

Thomas  M.  Royal  &  Co. 

Royal  Typewriter  Co. 

Scholfield  Service,  Inc. 

Showcard  Machine  Co. 

Soabar  Company 
Starrett  &  Van  V'leck 
Twin  Coach  Corporation 
Underwood-Elliott  Fisher  Co. 

The  Viscose  Co. 

Willmark  Service  Svstem,  Inc. 
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NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  EQUIPMENT 

kundie^  ea^k  cmd  eka\xjc  Aalc 


For  its  greater  store  in  Cleve¬ 
land  The  May  Company  has 
chosen  complete  National  Cash 
Register  equipment. 

Thousands  of  dollars  and 
months  of  time  have  made  pos¬ 
sible  this  greater  store  .  .  . 
larger  and  more  beautiful  in 
every  way. 

A  million  feet  of  floor  space, 
two  entirely  new  floors,  new 
fixtures,  new  elevators  and 
escalators,  new  departments 
...  all  combine  to  produce  a 
really  greater  and  finer  store. 

The  most  modern  type  of 
National  Cash  Registers  and 


National  Charge  Phones  were 
installed  throughout  the  store. 

This  equipment  is  used 
exclusively  for  the  quick  and 
economical  handling  of  cash 
and  charge  transactions  from 
the  basement  to  the  top  floor. 

New  registers  are  of  the  Class 
2000  and  Class  1500  type,  mul¬ 
tiple-drawer,  clerk-wrap.  The 
charge  phone  system  has  12 
authorizers  and  160  stations. 

Registers  of  this  same  type  are 
also  used  in  The  May  Company 
stores  in  Los  Angeles,  St. 
Louis  and  Baltimore. 


They  have  been  installed, 
almost  without  exception,  in 
every  new  store  opened  in  the 
past  year.  The  National  Cash 
Register  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY 

Say  you  saw  tt  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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Now  Ready  .  .  . 

Basic  Ensemble  Color  Card 


The  Color  Coordination  Committee  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has 
adopted  basic  ensemble  colors  for  Spring  1932 
— 12  Coat  and  Suit  shades,  10  Wool  Dress 
shades,  and  12  Silk  Dress  shades. 

These  shades  have  been  given  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
numbers  and  fabric  manufacturers  are  being 
asked  to  designate  on  their  color  cards  by  these 
numbers  the  shades  in  their  lines  which  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  selection  of  the  Committee. 

Although  it  is  impossible  because  of  climatic 
and  seasonal  variations  to  designate  the  relative 
importance  of  these  colors,  the  Committee  be- 


for  Spring  1932 

lieves  that  the  shades  shown  on  this  card  will 
be  the  most  important  ones  to  consider  as  basic 
ih  their  respective  color  families. 

The  Basic  Ensemble  Color  Cards  may  be 
secured  from  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Divis- 
.  ion.  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  225 
West  34th  Street,  New  York.  The  price  is  50 
cents  per  card.  On  quantity  orders  of  from  10 
to  100  cards,  the  price  is  35  cents  per  card,  and 
for  orders  of  100  cards  or  over,  the  price  is  30 
cents  per  card.  Since  the  cards  are  being  sold 
at  cost  price,  it  is  requested  that  money  for 
them  accompany  all  orders  so  that  the  cost  of 
billing  may  be  avoided. 


From  a  Manufacturer’s  Viewpoint 


LOUISVILLE  TEXTILES,  INCORPORATED 
Louisville,  Kentucky 

December  14.  1931 

Mr.  D.  F.  Kelly.  Pres., 

The  Fair. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Dear  Sir : — 

In  the  December  number  of  Premier  Rayon  Review 
we  read  with  genuine  interest  and  appreciation,  and 
indeed  admiration,  your  article  on  the  subject  “Intelli¬ 
gent  Cooperation  is  needed  between  Retailers  and 
Manufacturers". 

By  virtue  of  your  outstanding  jxisition  as  President 
of  The  Fair,  and  also  as  Presiuent  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Gocxls  Association,  your  article  in  any 
event  could  not  fail  to  make  its  impress,  but  you  have 
emlxKlied  in  your  article  some  plain,  homely,  whole¬ 
some  truths,  which  retailers  and  w'e  manufacturers 
need,  and  which  for  our  part  we  are  grateful  to  you 
for  having  brought  out  so  prominently  and  forcefully. 

We  wish  heartily  that  those  responsible  for  retail 
buying  would  take  to  heart  your  frank  and  unreserved 
criticism  of  the  unsound  practices  so  prevalent  to  lay. 
We  manufacturers  are  dependent  upon  you  retailers 
to  present  intelligently  and  convincingly  to  the  buyer 
on  the  other  side  of  the  counter  from  your  retailers, 
the  story  of  quality,  of  real  merit,  of  genuine  value,  of 
sound  reasons  for  avoiding  the  inferior.  We  cannot 
tell  that  story  as  can  you  and  your  vast  corps  of 
salesmen  and  saleswomen.  We  realize  that  in  these 
modern  strenuous  days  it  is  not  always  practicable  to 
infuse  into  those  responsible  as  buyers  and  in  your 
sales  (organization,  the  truth  of  the  gospel  which  you 
hav^  pr^ched  in  your  article,  still  we  l)elieve  that  in- 
creasmgTN'  the  effort  should  be  made. 

Manufacturers  earnestly  desire  to  learn  the  needs  of 


retailers  and  their  customers  with  respect  to  quality 
and  style,  but  unfortunately  ‘‘i)roi)er  prices  of  golds” 
are  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  obtain,  because  the 
buyers  for  retailers  seem  to  1k‘  actuated  primarily  and 
fundamentally  by  the  desire  for  lower  and  still  lower 
prices,  for  cheai>er  commodities,  and  all  t(X)  often  ex- 
jiect  maintenance  of  quality  with  imjiossible  sacrifice 
of  prices  that  net  the  manufacturer  not  only  no  profit 
but  bring  him  an  outright  loss. 

The  effort  is  almost  universal  on  the  part  of  buyers 
to  induce  the  manufacturer  to  sacrifice  (piality  in  the 
interests  of  lower  jirices,  and  we  have  the  feeling  that 
sooner  or  later  these  evil  birds  will  come  home  to  ro  ist, 
and  that  the  retailer  some  day  will  find  himself  placed 
in  an  attitude  necessitating  apologies,  explanations, 
extenuations  and  all  sorts  of  alibis,  because  of  his 
having  exploited  at  prices  ba.sed  upon  “flamlxjyant.  ex¬ 
travagant  statements  in  advertisements,  commodities 
not  worthy  of  such  praise  and  assertions  with  respect 
to  quality.” 

You  are  quite  correct  that  “customer  distrust  on  the 
grounds  of  misplaced  confidence”  ultimately  will  be 
ex])erienced. 

We  think  it  would  have  been  better  had  the  artist 
depicted  an  old-fashioned  “tug-of-war”  with  all  four 
of  the  contestants,  including  the  banker,  pulling  to¬ 
gether  side  by  side,  and  face  to  face,  and  facing  the 
opponents — -unreasonable  prices,  unfair  and  unsound 
merchandising  methods,  ignorance  of  quality  and  real 
value,  and  lack  of  coojieration  on  the  part  of  manu¬ 
facturer  and  retailer.  These  are  the  enemies  of  all 
of  us. 

At  all  events,  let  us  thank  you  for  your  article.  It 
is  excellent,  timely  and  sorely  needed. 

Verv  truly  vours, 

PHILIP  S.  TULEY. 

PST/M\\  President. 
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Hotel  Pennsylvania  faces  Pennsylvania 
Station  and  has  direct  connection  by 
underground  passage  with  the  station, 
subways  and  Hudson  Tubes. 


IS  THE  STATLER  HOTEL  IN  NEW  YORK 


OTHER  STATLERS  IN  BOSTON,  BUFFALO, 
CLEVELAND,  DETROIT,  ST.  LOUIS 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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Price-Maintenance 

(As  seen  by  an  Independent  Merchant) 

By  B.  H.  NAMM 

President,  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

*  Address  delivered  before  the  Massachusetts  IPniversity  Extension  Division 
at  Harvard  University  on  December  1,  1931 


I  HAVE  been  a  merchant  for  over  twenty  years  and 
during  practically  all  of  that  time  there  has  been 
agitation  for  price-maintenance  legislation,  in  some 
form  or  other.  Indications  are  that  this  agitation  will 
continue  and  that  1932  will,  in  particular,  be  an  active 
year  in  that  regard.  Proponents  of  price-maintenance 
are  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  Capper-Kelly  Bill 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  last  Januar>'. 
Opponents,  on  the  other  hand,  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Bill  was  loaded  down  with  nine  amendments, 
which  emasculated  the  measure;  also  that  it  died  an 
ignominious  death  in  the  Senate. 

General  Purpose — As  most  of  you  undoubtedly  know, 
the  general  purix)se  of  this  price-maintenance  legisla¬ 
tion  is  to  give  the  manufacturer  of  a  branded  article 
the  legal  right  to  dictate  the  price  at  which  that  article 
may  be  resold  to  the  public.  It  seeks  to  stop  price- 
cutting  which  practice,  it  is  alleged,  is  harmful  to 
manufacturers  and  to  the  small  independent  merchant 
who  has  to  meet  chain  store  competition. 

Two  Kinds  of  Price  Cutting 

Good  Price-cutting — It  is  iniportant,  first  of  all,  to 
consider  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  price-cutters  in 
business,  the  good  and  the  bad.  The  good  constructive 
price-cutter  is  one  who  permits  his  prices  to  reflect 
any  savings  in  the  cost  of  doing  business,  any  price- 
changes  in  the  primary  markets  and  any  need  to  liqui¬ 
date  frozen  stocks.  Price-cuts  of  this  nature  are 
economically  justified  and  make  for  that  healthy  com¬ 
petition  which  is  the  life  of  trade. 

Bad  Price-cutting — There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
second  type  of  price-cutter,  vastly  different  from  the 
first.  He  is  prompted  by  no  such  wholesome  motives 
as  those  outlined  above.  He  does  not  stop  at  preying 
upon  competitors  or  manufacturers.  He  does  not  care 
whether  he  destroys  commodity  values,  public  con¬ 
fidence  or  good-will.  If  necessary,  he  will  buy  at  re¬ 
tail  and  resell  at  a  loss,  in  order  to  create  the  false 
impression  that  he  sells  everything  for  less.  This  kind 
of  price-cutter  is  evil,  rapacious  and  predatory.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  however,  he  is  only  met  with  on  rare  occasions. 
Futile  Efforts — We  all  know  the  story  of  the  farmer 
who  burned  down  his  barn  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
rats.  Price-maintenace  legislation,  in  my  opinion, 
would  burn  down  the  barn  of  business,  in  a  futile 
effort  to  correct  the  evil  of  predatory  price-cutting. 
Actually,  such  legislation  would  (a)  increase  the  cost 


♦This  address  was  Riven  before  the  new  bill  was  introduced 
in  Congress. 


of  distribution  (b)  increase  the  cost  of  living  (c)  would 
not  stop  predatory  price-cutting  (d)  would  not  curb 
the  growth  of  chain  stores. 

Frozen  Inventories — Price-maintenance  would  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  distribution  by  striking  first  of  all, 
at  the  retailers’  greatest  ally,  stock  turnover.  The 
essence  of  stock  turnover  is  price  reduction — swift, 
drastic  lowering  of  price  of  any  article  that  does  not 
sell.  But  there  could  be  no  price  reduction  of  branded 
articles  under  price-maintenance,  except  at  the  wish 
or  whim  of  the  manufacturer.  This  despite  the  fact 
that  the  manufacturer  has  no  investment  or  interest 
in  the  retail  business  whose  capital  he  might  be  tying 
up.  See  how  far  this  thing  might  go.  The  Capper- 
Kelly  Bill  provided  that  price-maintenace  could  be 
applied  to  any  article  of  commerce.  That  means  it 
could  l)e  applied  to  everything  that  we  use,  eat  or  drink, 
provided  only  that  the  article  be  given  a  branded  name 
— and  this  name  did  not  even  need  to  be  registered! 
Let  us  assume,  then,  that  we  have  price-maintenance 
legislation  and  innumerable  articles,  previously  un¬ 
branded.  have  been  given  an  advertising  name.  Con¬ 
sumer  demand  has  been  created  by  extensive  publicity. 
The  retailer  has  no  alternative  but  to  carry  these 
articles  in  stock,  all  at  fixed  prices.  Before  his  season 
has  fairly  begun,  along  comes  the  inevitable  spell  of 
bad  business  and  sales  drop  off.  What  can  the  re¬ 
tailer  do?  The  most  sensible  thing  would  be  to  cut 
prices  and  liquidate  his  stock  promptly.  But  he  can’t 
do  that  under  price-maintenace.  Not  unless  he  goes 
into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  Then,  generously  enough, 
may  there  be  price  reduction ! 

Penalizes  Improvements 

Increased  Overhead — Price-maintenace  next  strikes  at 
overhead.  It  i)enalizes  all  efforts  to  improve  distribu¬ 
tion  methods  by  lowering  costs  and  j^assing  the  benefits 
on  to  the  public.  It  particularly  tends  to  increase  the 
overhead  of  these  stores  which  now  make  a  price- 
appeal  rather  than  a  service-appeal.  It  affects  the  very 
stores  which,  by  eliminating  certain  non-essential  ser¬ 
vices,  have  struck  hardest  at  the  high  cost  of  distri¬ 
bution.  Under  price-maintenance,  all  stores  must  sell 
at  the  same  price  regardless  of  operating  costs — at  a 
price  that  has  been  fixed  by  the  manufacturer  and  fix¬ 
ed  high  enough,  you  may  be  sure,  to  enable  those  stores 
with  high  operating  costs  to  make  a  profit.  The  store 
which  now  gives  limited  service  would  not  have  a 
chance,  under  this  sytem,  unless  it  expanded  its  free 
facilities,  gave  still  easier  credit,  more  generous  re¬ 
turned  goods  privileges  and  added  still  further  to  the 
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The  above  forms  show  several  applications  of  the  Burroughs  Desk  Duplex 
Adding  Machine.  On  the  tape  at  the  extreme  left  the  machine  has  added 
groups  of  figures,  given  a  total  for  each  group  and  automatically  accu¬ 
mulated  a  grand  total  of  the  group  totals.  On  the  other  tape  the  machine 
has  added  two  sets  of  figures  at  the  same  time  and  provided  separate 
totals  of  each  set.  The  larger  forms  show  other  important  applications. 


-4 


Notl'  YOU  CAN  HAVE  DUPLEX  ADDITION 
ON  A  BURROUGHS  DESK  MACHINE 


Think  of  the  many  uses  for  this  new  Burroughs  that  will  add  any 
two  sets  of  figures  at  the  same  time  and  provide  separate  totals  of 
each  set.  For  instance: 

Taking  the  trial  balance,  adding  debits  and  credits  at  the  same  time. 
Employees’  accounts,  adding  purchase  price  and  discounts  at  the 
same  time. 

Invoices  by  amounts  and  discounts. 

Adding  cost  and  retail  at  the  same  time. 

Totaling  weight  and  money  or  measurements  and  money  at  the 
same  time. 

Taking  the  new  and  old  balance  proof  of  ledger  posting. 

The  machine  also  provides  group  totals  and  grand  totals  without 
relisting,  on  such  work  as  sales  by  clerks  or  by  departments, 
balancing  cash  by  cashiers — and  similar  jobs. 

Besides,  it  can  be  used  throughout  the  store  for  all  kinds  of 
routine  adding. 

Why  not  ask  your  local  Burroughs  office  to  give  you  a  demon¬ 
stration  on  your  own  work. 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


Burroughs 
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National  Association  of  Retail  Secretaries 
Annual  Convention 

February  1 — 2,  1932 

Hotel  Pennsylvania  New  York 


burden  of  overhead  under  which  retailing  is  staggering 
today. 

Injured  Good-will — Price-maintenance  next  strikes  at 
gjod-will.  Suppose  a  manufacturer  prices  his  article 
too  high!  We  have  seen  a  well-known  safety  razor, 
costing  but  a  few  cents  to  manufacture,  put  on  the 
market  to  sell  for  $5.  We  have  seen  the  cjuality  of 
certain  branded  articles  lowered,  with  no  reductions 
made  in  price.  And  the  size  of  branded  packages  re¬ 
duced,  w’ith  no  change  in  i)rice.  These  things  have 
hapi)ened  liefore  and  they  will  happen  again ;  and  w'hen 
they  do,  whose  good-will  will  suffer  most?  Xot  the 
manufacturer  who  made  the  article  and  set  the  price. 
The  consumer  has  no  contact  with  him,  but  only  with 
the  store  that  sold  the  article.  The  store  must  absorb 
most  of  the  shocks  and  of  cour.se  its  good-will  will 
suffer ! 

Indirect  Effects 

Buyer  for  the  Publie — So  much  for  the  direct  effects 
that  price-maintenance  w'ill  have  upon  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  And  now  for  some  indirect  effects,  the  first 
being  the  fostering  of  monoixilies.  In  our  present 
system  of  distribution,  the  retailer  is  the  connecting 
link  l)etween  the  manufacturer  and  consumer.  He  acts 
as  a  check  uixm  the  manufacturer  in  the  interest  of 
the  consumer.  Price-maintenance  will  change  the  very 
essence  of  that  service  and  turn  the  retailer  into 
nothing  more  than  an  agent  for  the  manufacturer. 
Perhaps  "slot  machine"  would  l)e  a  lx;tter  term.  The 
manufacturer  would  be  in  the  saddle,  riding  high,  wide 
and  handsome.  The  retailer  would  lx  "his  not  to 
reason  why;  his  but  to  do  or  die.”  Ever  since  this 
country  Ixgan,  the  retailer  has  made  a  distinct  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  function  of  distribution  by  acting  as 
a  "buyer  for  the  public.”  Under  price-maintetiance, 
this  service  would  end.  The  manufacturer  w’ould  lx 
supreme  as  “seller  to  the  public,”  and  distribution, 
robbed  of  its  check  and  balance,  would  suffer  accord¬ 
ingly.  Distribution  is  like  a  three-legged  stool,  one  leg 
of  which  represents  the  manufacturer,  the  second  the 
retailer  and  the  third  the  consumer.  Just  break  that 
second  leg  and  see  how  long  the  stool  will  stand  up. 

An  Alternative — It  has  been  said  that  a  manufacturer 
has  no  outlet  for  the  distribution  of  his  merchandise 
other  than  through  retailers.  That  is  not  true.  Various 
manufacturers  can  and  do  operate  their  own  retail 
stores.  When  he  does  so,  the  manufacturer  may  dic¬ 
tate  any  selling  price  that  he  sees  fit.  But  when  he 
seeks  to  dictate  the  selling  price  of  a  retail  store  in 
which  he  has  no  interest  or  investment,  then  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  confiscate  property. 

Peaked  Prices — I  have  said  that  price-maintenance 


will  incrca.se  the  cost  of  living  and  now  I  will  attempt 
to  j)rove  that  statement.  .Xs  everyone  knows,  com- 
mtxlity  i)rices  have  dropped  greatly  during  the  past 
two  years.  Surveys  made  by  our  own  store  reveal 
that  our  best  selling  items,  all  unbranded,  showed  an 
average  reduction  in  price  over  last  year  of  almost  20 
per  cent  and  over  the  previous  year  of  almost  40  per 
cent.  At  the  same  time  wx  looked  to  see  what  reduc¬ 
tion.  if  any,  had  Ixen  made  on  branded  or  price-con¬ 
trolled  articles.  'I'he  result  proved  that  there  has  been 
little  or  no  reduction,  either  whole.sale  or  retail,  in  the 
price  asked  by  the  manufacturer.  Here  is  the  list, 
which  any  intelligent  shopper  may  verify  to  his  or  her 
own  satisfaction.  Leading  trade-marked  articles  in 
the  following  lines  have  not  come  down  in  advertised 
price  during  the  j)ast  two  years. 

W'earing  a])parel,  Ixjme  furnishings,  drugs, 
toilet  articles,  infants’  wear,  electrical  appli¬ 
ances.  toys,  watches,  fountain  pens,  clocks, 
silverware,  rubber  footwear,  vacuum  cleaners, 
washing  machines,  Ixdding,  men’s  furnish¬ 
ings,  cor.sets,  luggage,  soap  and  soap  |x)wders. 
cameras,  optical  gcxxls,  tobacco  products, 
sporting  goods,  and,  last  but  not  least,  food 
products. 

In  fairness  to  certain  manufacturers,  it  should  be 
said  that  the  .size  of  some  containers  has  Ixen  enlarged 
and  the  quality  of  some  products  improved,  thereby 
justifying  a  continuance  of  the  advertised  price.  There 
are,  in  fact,  a  certain  numlxr  of  advertisers  wdio,  for 
what  to  them  must  lx  jxrfectly  logical  reasons,  prefer 
to  increase  quality  and  not  to  reduce  prices.  Sueh  cases, 
however,  are  too  fe70  in  number  to  constitute  a  satis¬ 
factory  ansti'cr  to  the  general  criticism. 

No  Control — And  it  is  to  the.se  manufacturers,  to  the 
makers  of  branded  merchandise,  that  price-maintenance 
projxjses  to  give  such  increa.sed.  such  arbitrary  powers, 
d'he  ]X)wer  to  fix  retail  prices,  with  no  resjx)nsibility 
for  distributing  costs.  'I'he  jxiwer  to  control  retail 
prices  and  profits,  with  no  agency  to  control  their  own 
prices  and  profits. 

National  Advertising — Let  me  state  that  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  sale  of  merchandise  that  is  branded 
or  with  that  national  advertising  which  places  branded 
articles  before  the  public.  My  only  quarrel  is  with  the 
propo.sal  to  fi.x  resale  prices  for  branded  articles,  and 
then  to  use  national  advertising  for  the  purpose  of 
coddling  certain  manufacturers  and  keeping  certain 
prices  at  excessive  levels. 

Heifing  Predatory  Practices — I  have  said  that  price- 
maintenance  will  not  stop  predatory  price-cutting.  The 
Capixr-Kelly  Bill  sought  to  legalize  price-agreements 
between  manufacturers  and  retailers.  Its  provisions 
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di'l  not  prevent  the  cutting  of  “fixed"  prices  to  the 
bone  by  the  simple  exjjedient  of  buying  these  branded 
articles  from  wholesalers,  jol)l)ers  or  {)eople  other  than 
till'  manufacturer.  The  real,  dyed-in-the-wool  predatory 
price-cutter  would  actually  lH*nefit  because  the  average 
merchant  would  seldom  go  to  the  trouble  or  expense 
of  buying  his  branded  gotxls  from  a  secondary  source 
of  su])])!)’,  whereas  the  predatt)ry  fellow  w’ould  revel 
in  doing  that.  He  would  even  buy  at  retail,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  hoping  thereby  to  create  the  false  impression  that 
his  entire  stock  was  corresj)ondingly  cheap. 

/  'arioits  Escapes — Let  us  consider  the  hypothetical  case 
of  a  store  which,  with  i)redatory  intent,  now  sells  a 
$25  branded  watch  for  $20.  Under  i)rice-maintenance, 
this  predatory  fellow  would  still  have  two  alternatives, 
(1)  to  buy  from  some  one  other  than  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  sell  it  at  any  jirice  he  pleased;  (2)  to  buy 
the  watch  from  the  manufacturer,  maintain  the  j)rice 
of  $25  but  allow  the  purchaser  $5  on  his  old  Ingersoll. 
Thereby  illu.strating  the  familiar  maxim  that  "it  is  one 
thing  to  pass  a  law  and  another  thing  to  enforce  it.” 

Purports  to  Help  Independent  Merchants 

1  have  said  that  price-maintdiance  would  not  accom¬ 
plish  its  alleged  purix)se  of  helping  the  small  inde- 
jx-Mident  merchant  to  meet  competition  of  chain-stores. 
W  hen  the  Capj>er-Kelly  Bill  was  introduced.  Senator 
Brookhart  of  Iowa  spoke  of  it  as  follows: — “Mr.  Presi- 


ident,  if  the  chain  store  monopoly  is  not  checked  soon 
by  the  party  in  power,  I  do  not  see  how  it  may  reason¬ 
ably  ex])ect  to  continue  to  retain  the  confidence  and 
supix)rt  of  the  voters.  Local  merchants  are  being  des¬ 
troyed  by  chain  grocery  stores,  chain  drug  stores, 
chain  department  stores,  etc. — the  cause  is  cut-throat 
competition.  I  resiJectfully  submit  that,  in  the  light  of 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  urgent  need  of  immedi¬ 
ate  relief,  the  Bill  (H.  R.  11)  should  be  considered 
by  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  jxjssible  date.” 

Superior  IiitcUiyeiice — I  am  an  independent  merchant, 
largely  surrounded  by  chain  store  competition  and 
there  are  times  when  I  would  like  to  agree  with 
Senator  Brookhart.  But  frankness  comix.*ls  me  to 
state  that  in  most  ca.ses  when  chain  store  com))ctition 
has  i)revailed  over  the  indeix*ndent  merchant,  it  has 
been  l)ecau.se  the  chain  store  has  done  a  more  intell¬ 
igent  job.  Xo  one  can  truthfully  say  that  chain  stores 
have  any  monojxjly  on  intelligence.  The  independent 
merchant  can  duplicate,  through  ccxjperation,  practi¬ 
cally  every  advantage  that  the  chain  has  gained  through 
consolidation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chain  can  never 
duplicate  at  least  one  advantage  of  the  independent 
merchant,  who  has  a  real  monopoly  on  a  vital  element 
in  retailing,  namely,  ])ersonal  interest. 

Unfair  Methods — I  do  not.  of  course,  irhply  that  chain 
store  competition  is  entirely  devoid  of  predatory  price- 
cutting  or  cut-throat  competition.  This  undoubtedly 
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More  and  more,  the  dividends  of  success 
depend  on  reliable  facts  and  Enures. 

To  know  the  true  financial  position  of  a 
business  and,  in  their  true  proportion,  the 
elements  entering  into  its  operating  re¬ 
sults,  calls  for  an  adequate  independent 
audit  embodying  proper  analysis  of 
income  and  expenditures.  This  is  funda¬ 
mental. 

Planning,  or  budgeting,  is  effective 
only  to  the  extent  that  management  has 

“BUDGET  CONTROL,  What  It  Does  and  How  to  Do  It,”  a  43-page 
booklet  issued  by  Ern-.t  &  Ernst,  will  be  mailed  by  nearest  office  on  request. 


available  the  basic  data  for  the  purpose. 
The  analysis  of  facts  incident  to  budget¬ 
ing,  and  the  frequent  comparison  of  actual 
operating  results  with  the  budget,  point 
out  the  deficiencies  in  organization  and 
waste  in  oprerations  and  expenditures.  Such 
analyses  and  comparisons  are  chart  and 
compass  to  progress  and  success. 

Progressive  management  knows  that  it 
must  know;  audits  the  past,  and  budgets 
the  future. 
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does  exist  in  a  small  measure,  just  as  it  does  in  the 
department  store  field.  And  when  it  does  exist,  it 
ought  to  be  stopped,  summarily  and  eflfectively. 

And  so,  in  this  one  respect,  the  proponents  of  price- 
maintenance  and  I  are  in  full  accord.  We  would  both 
like  to  stop  predatory  price-cutting.  But  bills  like  the 
Capper- Kelly  Bill  won’t  serve  that  laudable  purpose! 
All  that  they  will  do  is  to  stop  good  and  economic 
price-cutting,  which  especially  in  a  declining  market 
such  as  this,  constitutes  the  safety  valve  of  business. 

A  Remedy — The  question  naturally  arises; — “If  price- 
maintenance  legislation  will  not  stop  the  evil  of  pre¬ 
datory  price-cutting,  what  measures  then,  will  prove 
effective  ?” 

Trade  Conference — Joseph  H.  Appel  of  John  Wan- 
amaker.  New  York,  in  an  address  before  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council  of  Chicago  urged  that  advertising 
be  recognized  as  an  Industry  and  that  a  representative 
group  of  that  Industry  shall  ask  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  call  a  trade  conference  on  Advertising 
and  selling  to  formulate  a  code  of  standards  and  prac¬ 
tices,  and  to  devise  a  method  of  enforcement. 

Federal  Trade  Commission — Regarding  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  report  of  Nelson  B.  Gaskill, 
its  former  chairman,  reads  as  follows : — 

“The  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  first 
equipped  as  an  exploring  expedition  might 
have  been  organized.  In  19^  a  sj>ecimen 
capture  was  laid  before  the  Supreme  Court 
which  after  due  deliberation,  announced  that 
a  mistake  had  occurred.  The  animal  was  not 
a  deer  but  a  cow. 

“By  this  initial  interpretation  the  general 
purport  of  the  law  was  fixed.  The  definition 
of  unfair  competition  was  a  judicial  and  not  a 
Commission  function. 

“From  every  practical  point  of  view  it 
appears  that  the  advance  toward  regulated 
competition  . lies  in  the  legislative  de¬ 

claration  of  a  public  policy  founded  in  a  new 
concept  of  public  interest. 

“Until  a  legislative  task  is  assumed  and 
performed,  confusion  must  remain.  Without 
this  one  standard  of  judgment,  there  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  confusion  of  counsel  in  the  halls 
of  the  wise  and  distraction  in  the  offices  of 
business  men.’’ 

Federal  Legislation — I  understand  that  Commissioner 
Gaskill  is  preparing  federal  legislation  that  will  speci¬ 
fically  apply  to  predatory  price-cutting.  I  also  under¬ 
stand  that  Charles  Wesley  Dunn,  Counsel  for  the 
Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  is 
drafting  similar  legislation.  Judgment  on  both  of  these 
measures  must  be  reserved  until  further  details  are 
learned. 

In  the  meanwhile  there  prevails,  as  Commissioner 
Gaskill  has  remarked,  “  confusion  in  the  halls  of  the 
wise  and  distraction  in  the  offices  of  business  men.” 
By  way  of  clearing  up  this  confusion  your  own  city 
of  Boston  has,  as  usual,  displayed  constructive  leader¬ 
ship. 

A  Definition — A  few  months  ago,  the  Boston  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Retail  Distribution  went  on  record  unanimous¬ 
ly  as  being  opposed  to  predatory  price-cutting.  On 


the  11th  of  last  ijipnth  the  Advertising  Group  of  the 
Boston  Retail  Trade  Board  met  with  representatives 
of  the  Boston  Better  Business  Bureau  and  branded 
the  following  pract’ces  as  predatory ; — 

(a)  The  selling  of  goods  below  cost  with  the 
intent  and  with  the  effect  of  injuring  a 
competitor  and  where  the  effect  may  be 
to  substantially  lessen  competition  or 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly  or  to  unreas¬ 
onably  restrict  trade,  is  an  unfair  trade 
practice. 

(b)  The  making  of  statements  or  allusions 
which  in  any  way  disparage  or  reflect 
adversely  upon  the  prices,  services,  ad¬ 
vertising  or  merchandise  of  any  store  or 
stores  is  an  unfair  trade  practice.  This 
includes  reference  to  prices  outside  of 
the  advertiser’s  own  store,  such  as  “sell¬ 
ing  elsewhere”  and  statements  which 
proclaim  a  policy  of  underselling  others. 

Proposed  Remedies 

State  Legislation — I  recently  attended  a  conference  of 
leading  business  men  to  discuss  existing  predatory 
practices  in  advertising  and  selling.  Several  remedies 
were  proposed  but  the  one  that  received  the  most 
favorable  consideration  called  for  State  legislation  to 
read  in  part  as  follows ; — 

(a)  That  any  advertisement  which  made 
statements  or  allusions  which  in  any  way 
disparaged  or  reflected  adversely  upon 
the  prices,  services  or  merchandise  of 
any  merchant  or  tradesman  competing 
with  the  advertiser,  or  any  advertisement 
which  might  be  reasonably  construed  to 
lead  to  any  false  or  incorrect  conclusion 
in  regard  to  the  nature  or  quality  of  the 
product  or  merchandise  of  any  com¬ 
petitor  or  in  regard  to  relative  values  at 
which  the  products  or  merchandise  of 
the  advertiser  and  of  his  competitors , or 
any  of  them  are  sold  or  offered  for  sale, 
or  any  advertisement  which  asserts  as  a 
fixed  policy  the  offering  of  prices  repre¬ 
sented  to  be  always  below  the  price  of 
competitors,  or  any  advertisement  which 
contains  false  or  dishonest  representa¬ 
tions  or  implications,  constitutes  an  un¬ 
fair  method  of  competition  and  shall  be 
deemed  unlawful. 

(b)  Any  competitor  injured  thereby  may 
maintain  an  action  in  equity  to  enjoin 
the  use  of  any  unfair  method  of  competi¬ 
tion. 

(c)  The  Attorney  General  of  the  State  may 
maintain  an  action  in  equity  to  enjoin  the 
use  of  any  such  unfair  methods  of  com¬ 
petition. 

(d)  Any  intentional  or  wilful  use  of  any 
such  unfair  methods  of  competition  shall 
be  a  misdemeanor. 

Affiliated  Better  Business  Bureaus — Perhaps  the  most 
comprehensive  and  hopeful  of  all  efforts  along  these 
lines  is  that  undertaken  by  the  Affiliated  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureaus  of  the  country.  This  organization  has 
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laid  the  ground-work  for  a  nationwide  campaign 
against  predatory  practices  in  advertising  and  selling. 
1  his  campaign  will  go  to  the  very  root  of  the  problem 
.and  reach  all  of  those  concerned  with  it,  namely,  mer- 
chants,  manufacturers,  newspapers  and  consumers. 
Fair  Play  Code — In  New  York  City,  where  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  ver>-  acute  the  Better  Business  Bureau's  Fair 
Flay  Code  has  been  subscribed  to  by  130  merchants. 
The  preamble  to  this  code  reads  as  follows : 

(a)  "That  all  statements  Ire  accurate  and 
truthful  in  fact  and  in  the  impression 
they  create.” 

(b)  “That  all  statements  in  fact  and  in  effect 
be  fair  to  all  competitors.” 

W'e  have  strong  hopes  that  this  code  will  also  be 
subscribed  to  by  the  newspapers,  magazines  and  radio 
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stations.  When  they  do  so,  it  will  mark  a  tremendous 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

Conclusion — In  conclusion  let  me  sum  up  as  follows: 
— Price  maintenance  legislation  cannot  be  justified.  It 
will  increase  the  cost  of  distribution,  which  is  already 
too  h'gh.  It  will  increase  the  cost  of  living.  It  will 
not.  as  alleged,  affect  the  growth  of  chain  stores.  It 
w  11  not  stop  predatory  price-cutting. 

Price  maintenance  Bills,  however,  have  served  one 
go(Kl  purpose.  They  have  helped  to  crystallize  public 
opinion  against  predatory  practices  in  advertising  and 
selling  and  to  bring  about  a  coalition  of  efforts  that 
must  eventually  sound  the  death-kneel  of  those  “dog 
eat  dog”  tactics  which  are  helping  to  tear  down  the 
business  structure  of  our  country. 


The  Situation  in  Illinois 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


The  merchants  of  Illinois  may  emerge  from  the 
present  tax  crisis  without  undue  spHJcialized  tax  bur¬ 
dens,  but  until  a  definite  and  adequate  program  of 
state  and  local  taxation  is  developed  in  that  state,  they 
will  never  be  safe  from  these  recurring  threats.  I 
strongly  urge  that  the  substantial  merchants  in  the 
down-state  districts  combine  with  the  like  stores  in  the 
metropolitan  area  in  some  sort  of  a  general  state-wide 
plan.  It  will  make  the  retail  merchants  of  Illinois  at 
least  a  factor  in  the  future  handling  of  these  problems 


which  so  vitally  effect  their  businesses. 

I  have  outlined  the  present  Illinois  system  in  some 
detail,  as  it  should  serve  as  a  warning  to  merchants  in 
(jther  states.  With  the  breakdowm  of  our  tax  systems, 
and  the  possibility  of  retail  sales  taxing,  the  work  of 
legislatures  in  every  state  during  the  next  few  years 
will  be  a  matter  of  particular  importance  to  the  whole 
retail  industry.  Illinois  merchants  now  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  fight  which  might  be  duplicated  easily  in  almost 
any  state  in  the  Union. 
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Relation  of  Retail  Distribution  to  Real  Estate  Value 

{Contitmed  from  pacje  16) 


the  store  were  increasing  and  the  manajjement  of  the 
store  would  rather  pay  the  rate  demanded  than  to 
move. 

Rut  now  that  the  trend  of  commodity  prices  is 
downward  and  the  trend  of  retail  sales  in  terms  of 
dollars  cannot  continue  its  steady  and  suhstantial  ad¬ 
vance:  also  with  the  growing  problem  of  city  traffic 
congestion  and  the  obvious  advantages  of  suburban 
stores,  what  do  you  think  is  likely  to  be  the  ultimate 
decision  of  the  management  of  that  store — say  some¬ 
time  during  the  next  five  or  ten  years?  Wouldn't  it 
be  wiser  for  the  owner  of  that  building,  or  his  agent, 
to  check  up  now  and  see  whether  that  merchant  really 
can  make  any  money  with  the  overhead  of  rent  that 
he  is  carrying,  instead  of  waiting  until  the  mercliant 
finally  announces  that  he  is  going  to  move?  More¬ 
over.  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  what  the  merchant 
will  do.  but  what  the  public  will  do,  when  they  realize 
that  it  is  costing  lietween  30%  and  40%  to  sell  goods. 
Unless  the  costs  of  the  city  stores  are  reduced,  will 
not  consumer  buyers  gradually  turn  to  the  suburlian 
stores  where  the  cost  of  doing  business  is  less  and 
prices  will  lx;  less  because  of  lower  rentals,  lower  taxes, 
and  other  costs? 

Team  Work  Essential 

On  the  other  hand  I  know  that  you  building  owners 
are  having  a  struggle  to  squeeze  out  a  profit  on  much 
of  your  downtown  property.  What  is  the  solution? 
As  a  first  step  I  would  say,  team  i^’ork.  Your  success 
depends  upon  the  success  of  the  business  enteri)rises 
that  rent  your  buildings.  You  are  as  much  interested 
as  the  merchants  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  that 
stand  in  their  way,  and  the  merchants  in  turn  are  in¬ 
terested  in  heljung  you  to  keep  your  costs  down. 

An  item  of  cost  that  affects  IxJth  of  us  is  taxes. 
Because  of  the  present  emergency  in  general  business 
conditions,  there  is  danger  of  radical  e.xperiments  in 
tax  legislation  tluring  the  coming  session  of  Congress 
and  of  our  state  legislature.  Certain  expenses  of 
government  must  lx;  met.  but  the  problem  is  to  cull 
out  every  untieces.sary  cost  and  to  see  that  the  money 
that  must  be  raised  is  prtxrured  in  a  way  that  will 
cause  least  demoralization  to  business  and  employ¬ 
ment.  Regarding  the  national  program.  I  submit  as 
sound  the  recommendations  of  the  Taxation  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
Summarized,  they  are  as  follows : 

1.  Fund  the  deficits  for  the  two  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1931  and  June  30,  1932,  amounting  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $2.500,0CX).000  and  thereby  make  unneces¬ 
sary  any  increase  in  ta.xes  that  would  be  retroactive 
and  applicable  to  the  calendar  year  1931.  Bear  in  mind 
that  during  the  past  ten  years  the  Treasury  has  paid 
off  from  tax  receipts  $275,000,000  more  of  the  joublic 
debt  than  the  legal  sinking  fund  requirements  call  for. 

2.  Provide  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress  by 
joint  resolution,  limited  to  a  period  of  one  year,  such 
increases  in  inheritance  taxes  and  individual  income 
taxes  in  the  higher  brackets,  together  with  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  gift  taxes,  which  may  be  necessary  to  meet 


any  e.xcess  of  expenditures  over  income  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  1933. 

3.  X’igcrously  opjxjse  any  form  of  general  retail 
sales  tax.  turnover  ta.x  or  so-called  luxury  tax. 

4.  Insist  upon  sound  and  actual  retrenchment  of 
governmental  exjx'nse. 

In  our  own  Ix;gislature.  the  (piestions  are  much  the 
same.  Thoughtless  or  ill  informed  men  have  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  ta.x  on  retail  sales  would  lx; 
a  solution.  Those  who  have  studied  the  matter,  how¬ 
ever.  know  that  this  is  a  fallacy.  The  ’•etail  stores  of 
the  nation  already  are  j)aying  a])i)roximately  10%.  of 
all  the  taxes  collected  in  the  United  States,  which  in 
the  year  1929  amounted  to  nearly  $1,000,000,000.  This 
amount  is  included  in  the  cost  of  operating  our  retail 
businesses.  U)X)n  analysis,  it  means  that  the  consumers 
of  this  country  are  paying,  in  addition  to  all  their  direct 
and  indirect  taxes,  a  ta.\  of  two  cents  on  every  dollar’s 
worth  of  merchandi.se  they  purchase — including  f(<  )d, 
wearing  aj)i)arel  and  everything  Ixjught  at  retail. 

Sales  Tax  Impractical 

.\ny  tax  on  retail  .sales,  in  order  to  provide  the 
revenue  that  the  Government  needs,  would  have  to  be 
somewhere  between  5%  and  10%  of  the  purchase  price 
of  the  retail  goods.  This  is  assuming  that  the  tax  is 
applied  to  all  kinds  of  merchandise.  The  1%  sales 
ta.x  that  has  lx;en  mentioned  would  raise  onlv  alxnit 
$520,000,000  a  year,  if  all  the  taxes  were  collected, 
and  in  actual  ])ractice  would  not  raise  over  $300,000,- 
000.  a  sum  that  would  be  of  little  help  in  meeting  a 
$2,500,000,000  deficit.  On  the  other  hand,  a  5%  or 
10%  ta.x  would  be  out  of  the  question. 

A  sales  tax.  no  matter  how  small,  would  l)e  very 
expensive  and  difficult  to  collect,  but  the  reason  that 
the  merchants  of  the  country  are  so  much  opp :)sed  to 
it  is  that  it  inits  the  burden  on  the  very  grou))  of 
l)eopIe  who  are  least  able  to  i)ay.  and  will  seriously 
curtail  the  volume  of  retail  buying  upon  which  all 
branches  of  business  and  emi)loyment  are  depending 
for  their  very  e.xistence. 

From  the  figures  of  net  jmjfits  of  the  retail  stores, 
which  I  cjuoted  in  the  first  ])art  of  this  address,  you 
will  readily  see  that  the  stores  themselves  cannot  ab¬ 
sorb  a  .sales  ta.x  but  must  i)ass  it  on  to  the  consumer 
in  the  form  of  higher  retail  prices.  At  the  present 
time  67%  of  all  the  failures  re]X)rted  are  retail  stores. 
.Any  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  l)ears  most  severely' 
on  those  of  the  lower  classes,  l)ecause  a  greatc’’  jier- 
centage  of  their  income,  if  not  all,  is  six;nt  on  living 

costs.  For  the  same  reason  that  a  sales  tax  will  hurt 

the  great  majority  of  consumers,  it  will  hurt  the  retail 
stores,  and  if  it  hurts  the  retail  stores  it  will  hurt 

the  owners  of  store  buildings  and  indirectly  will  hurt 

a‘l  other  tyjjes  of  business. 

Traffic  facilit'es  of  our  downtown  streets  are  an¬ 
other  matter  on  which  we  can  well  cooi)erate  for  im¬ 
provement.  I.ack  of  proper  facilities,  is  resiK)nsible 
for  the  loss  to  the  city  of  many  thousands  of  dollars 
of  trade.  For  some  years  the  projxjsition  of  a  central 
traffic  artery  around  the  downtown  retail  section  has 
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been  presented.  In  the  opinion  of  the  mercliants  and. 

I  know,  of  many  Iniilding  owners,  such  a  thoroughfare 
and  other  street  improvements  would  greatly  increase 
the  accessih’lity  of  Boston  stores  and  consetiuently  safe¬ 
guard  property  values  in  the  business  district.  It  is  a 
step  that  must  come  eventually,  and  ajjparently  the 
sooner  the  better.  The  e.xcellent  progress  being  made 
on  the  new  Ea.st  Boston  Tunnel  and  land  takings  al¬ 
ready  com])leted  for  necessary  apjjntaches  thereto,  make 
a  substantial  beginning  on  the  central  artery.  It  is  an 
imjirovement  that  should  have  the  supi)ort  of  far¬ 
sighted  real  estate  owners  as  well  as  merchants. 

The  idea  that  every  large  store  must  occujw  its 
entire  building  is  one  that  may  change  liefore  long. 
The  mo.st  effective  tl(K)r  space  for  retailing  is  that 
nearest  the  street.  Department  store  buildings  of  the 
future  may  utilize  only  the  first  five  or  six  floors  as 
a  store,  using  the  upper  floors  for  office  rentals  and 
possibly  the  basement  for  a  parking  garage.  The  Mab- 
ley  &  Carew  Comi)any  of  Cincinnati  is  housed  in  a 
type  of  building  whT'h  we  can  well  afford  to  consider. 
The  structure  includes  an  office  building  of  f  )rty-eight 
stories,  with  an  arcade  and  patio.  In  the  arcade  as 
well  as  on  the  street  sides  of  the  bn  Iding.  there  are 
a  number  of  beautiful  shops,  inclu  'ing  a  drug  store, 
jeweler's.  ;  nd  a  first  class  tea  room.  There  is  also  a 
U)wer  arcade  in  which  there  are  a  coiTee  shoj).  grill, 
and  other  sma'l  shops.  In  addition  to  the  office  build¬ 
ing,  the  Carew  Tower  contains  the  most  beautiful 
hotel  in  .\merica.  consider  ng  its  size,  and  also  a 
twenty-e'gbt  story  Electric  .Automatic  Parking  (larage. 


The  store  occupies  the  first  stories  of  the  office  build¬ 
ing.  It  is  surrounded  on  the  first  floor  by  display  win¬ 
dows  on  all  four  sides,  including  the  ones  on  the  street. 
Not  only  does  this  great  combination  of  different  ac¬ 
tivities  tend  to  increase  trade  for  the  store,  but  it 
makes  important  savings  for  the  store  which  uses  only 
that  part  of  the  building  which  is  most  profitable  for 
stt)re  puqK)ses. 

.•\  new  basis  of  establishing  rentals  is  being  tried  out 
in  New  York  and  other  cities,  that  should  have  most 
careful  consideration.  Under  this  jflan  the  rental  is 
based  on  a  i)ercentags  of  th;  dollar  sales  of  the  store. 
When  sales  increase,  rent  increases,  when  sales  de- 
c'ine.  rent  declines.  Not  only  does  this  arrangement 
guard  against  the  injustice  which  now  develops  with 
every  broad  change  in  commodity  price  levels,  but  in 
the  long  run  will  make  for  greater  stability  of  occu¬ 
pancy.  Building  owners  on  such  a  basis  can  be  depend¬ 
ed  upon  to  take  the  greatest  care  in  selecting  as  ten¬ 
ants  only  those  merchants  who  are  capable  and  properly 
financed  and  who  will  prove  a  benefit  to  the  community 
and  not  a  liability. 

These  are  all  (piestions  of  mutual  concern  to  lK)th 
the  retail  .stores  an  1  the  building  owners.  In  the  main 
essentials  our  interests  are  identical  and  there  is  every 
reason  why  we  should  work  together  to  eliminate  the 
(>!  Stacies  that  .so  .seriously  threaten  us.  .As  in  most 
ther  phases  of  business,  in  ours  also  there  is  far  more 
t  )  l)e  gained  by  coo])erative  endeavor  to  help  our  cus- 
t'  :n  "s  then  in  any  short-sighted  effort  to  heb)  only 
ov.rselves. 


There’s  a  Wolf  Brothers  merchandise  bag  for 
every  department.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 


<UT  YOUR 
WRAPPING 
<OfTt  IN  HALF! 


— with  Merchtsadime  Bags 

SEVEN  department  stores  in  Boston 
reduced  wrapping  time  59%  by 
using  merchandise  bogs  instead  of  boxes 
or  paper  and  twine!  At  the  some  time 
cost  of  wrapping  material  dropped  39%  I 


WOLF  BROTHERS 

Complete  and  Envelope  Service 

^o.  12tk  St^  Pkiladelpkia,  Pa. 


In  addition  to  this  important  saving  — 
there’s  nary  a  wrinkle  in  the  frock  that's 
HANOELOK- wrapped.  And  for  adver¬ 
tising  value,  A  Bag  in  the  Hand  is  Worth 
Two  Under  the  Arm  I 


Say  you  sazv  it  in  THU  Bl’LLBTJX 
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Promoting  the  Store 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


The  Bulletin 


Choose  a  Spring  night  to  wear  white  satin  (evening 
gowns). 

Chirton  gowns  must  he  skillfully  cut  to  lend  slender 
lines. 

Second  week 

Picture  yourself  in  the  new  Spring  pastels  (ensembles). 
1000  new  dresses,  $16.75 — remarkable  the  choice  you 
have  at  this  price. 

So  smartly  styled  and  well  tailored  they  look  like  $5 
more  money  than  $18. 

A  new  kind  of  sale.  Group  your  own  ensemble  for 
$28.  A  printed  silk  frock  with  a  plain  crepe  coat. 

Third  week 

If  you're  not  in  print  you  should  be.  Spring  says  so. 
Sensational  values  secured  through  a  very  fortunate 
juirchase. 

The  season  begins  for  cotton  dresses.  Will  delight  you 
with  their  youth  and  casual  charm. 

A  fashion  event  of  exceptional  importance.  D - 's 

pure-dye,  washable  crepe  in  youthful  printed 
fnH'ks.  $15.75. 

It’s  a  cris]),  sheer  colorful  story  for  evening. 

These  printed  frocks  are  on  the  front  page  of  every 
fashion  story. 

Fourth  week 

2500  new  si)ring  ])rinted  silk  frocks  featuring  silks  from 
Mallinson,  Cheney,  and  Haas,  $15.75. 

Saturday!  Sale  of  jacket  frocks,  $15. 

Month  End  Apparel  Clearances. 

Fur  Storage  Campaign 

Those  stores  having  fur  storage  vaults  should  plan 
an  aggressive  three-month  campaign,  beginning  in 
April,  to  attract  a  satisfactory  share  of  the  business. 
It  is  not  suggested  that  large  newspaper  space  be  used, 
although  to  be  effective,  a  sufficient  number  ofi  small 
one  or  two  column  ads  must  be  used  to  keep  the 
thought  alive  in  the  minds  of  the  customers.  Many 
large  stores  set  aside  a  desk  near  the  thickest  customer 
traffic  on  the  main  floor,  where  customers  in  passing 
are  reminded  to  fill  out  “call  slips.”  Direct  mail  is 
effectively  used  in  fur  storage  camiwiigns.  Usually 
April  1st  statements  include  storage  enclosures  with 
return  cards.  This  is  followed  up  with  letter  pro¬ 
motions  to  lists  of  former  storage  customers  and  those 
who  had  bought  fur  coats  during  the  past  season. 
Cleaning  and  repair  business  is  also  aggressively  solic¬ 
ited.  One  store  last  year  successfully  used  the  “be¬ 
fore  and  after”  idea  in  promoting  for  repair  business. 
The  appeals  illustrating  the  danger  of  home  storage 
and  the  safety  of  the  store’s  fur  vaults  receive  good 
response.  For  example: 

Just  one  warm  day  can  do  damage  to  your 
fur  coat. 

*  This  won’t  keep  furs  safe — but  this  will. 

Nine  reasons  why  you  should  put  your  furs  in 
our  cold  storage. 

This  is  your  closet — and  this  is  your  chest  that 


hides  the  moths  that  ruin  your  furs  that  stay 
in  your  house. 

Will  your  fur  be  two  years  old  next  fall  and 
look  it? 

Give  your  fur  a  good  home  for  the  summer. 

The  moth  is  no  myth — next  week  may  be  too  late. 

Brides’  Apparel  Promotions 

Easter  and  April  are  synonymous  for  weddings. 
Even  though  Easter  falls  in  March  this  year,  still  many 
weddings  will  be  held  in  April.  Therefore,  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  schedule  several  trousseau  and  gift  promotions 
early  in  April. 

Several  suggestive  headlines  follow : 

April  from  the  bride’s  viewpoint  (selected  gifts  from 
gift  shop,  engraved  invitations,  linens,  beauty 
shop,  apparel). 

There  is  a  bridal  procession  heading  to  L - ’s 

Bridal  Shop. 

We  have  jjlanned  a  bride’s  first  home — four  room 
ajjartment  planned  and  budgeted  by  our  Home 
Planning  Bureau. 

The  bride-to-be  comes  to  the  newly  decorated  model 
rooms. 

It’s  orange  blossom  time  in  the  Paris  trousseau  shop. 

Women's  and  Misses’  Coats  and  Suits 

Sales  volume  in  both  of  these  coat  departments  drop 
sharply  in  May  to  about  5.7  per  cent.  Despite  this 
sudden  drop,  April  represents  the  second  best  month 
in  the  Spring  season  for  coat  volume.  There  is  little 
doubt  but  that  the  demand,  particularly  after  April 
5th  consists  mostly  of  coats  at  iwpular  j>rices,  such  as 
special  purchases  and  sales,  manufacturers’  surplus 
stocks,  successful  h  gher-price  models  copied  down  to 
sell  in  the  lower-price  brackets — and  heavy  stocks  of 
high-price  coats  marked  down,  thus  appealing  to  many 
of  those  customers  who  want  fine  quality  at  a  price. 

Suits  also  are  imixirtant  in  April,  the  month  which 
represents  13.63  per  cent  of  the  department’s  annual 
volume.  May,  however,  does  not  show  so  tremendous 
a  volume  drop  in  suits  as  in  the  case  of  coats.  Due 
to  the  temperature,  women  throw  aside  their  coats 
earlier  than  their  suits.  Nevertheless,  these  depart¬ 
ments  need  careful  planning  and  probably  closer  plan¬ 
ning  than  any  others,  because  sales  are  affected  so 
much  by  weather  conditions.  You  can  be  almost  certain 
that  any  spring  suit  or  coat  in  stock  after  May  10th,  is 
facing  a  selling  hazard. 

This  statement  of  course  is  affected  by  varying 
climatic  conditions  in  different  communities.  And  a 
great  deal,  too,  depends  upon  the  nature  and  condition 
of  the  stocks.  The  following  headlines,  selected  from 
our  newspaper  analysis  of  advertisements,  make  effec¬ 
tive  presentations : 

April  1 — K - ’s  presents  Spring  coat  successes  in  a 

sale. 

Which  will  it  be,  masculine  or  feminine,  suits  ($49.50 
to  $65) ? 
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Members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association: 

A  new  accounting  aid  especially  designed 
for  retail  and  chain  store  use  will  make  its  first 
piil)lic  appearance  at  the  Twenty-first  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association. 

You  are  cordially  invited  hy  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Business  Machines  Corporation  to  visit 
its  exhibition  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  where  during  the  entire  conven¬ 
tion  period  this  innovation,  an  International 
Electric  Tabulating  and  Accounting  Machine 
installation,  will  he  demonstrated,  and  experts 
will  explain  its  profitable  application  to  your 
accounting  routines. 

International  Business  Machines  Corporation 


International  Electric  Tabulating  and 
Accounting  Machines 
International  Industrial  Scales 


International  Time  Recorders  and  Electric 
Time  Systems 

Dayton  Moneyweight  Scales  and  Store  Equipment 
if/it.  Canadian  Division : 


General  Offices:  Wdikt  Canadian  Division: 

270  BROADWAY  3  00  CAMPBELL  AVE., 

New  York,  N.  Y.  W.  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

Offices  and  Service  Stations  in  all  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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'I'here  are  no  smarter  coat  fashions,  no  greater  coat 
values  $.39.50-$59.50). 

Who  says  a  Smart  Coat  Must  he  Expensive? 

'I'hese  Coats  have  Capes,  Boleros,  Fur  Collars  and  fitted 
bodies  and  cost  only  $54.75. 

.April  4 — R - 's  label  in  your  coat  or  suit  is  your 

assurance  of  originality,  good  taste,  cjuality  and 
value  (coats  $25  and  up;  suits  $39  and  u])). 

.\pril  5 — B - 's  is  first  to  pre.sent  Forstmann’s 

Camel  Hair  in  a  luxurious  new  ])olo  coat  for  spring 
and  summer  wear. 

.April  f) — Spring  suits  at  reduced  prices. 

.April  7 — B - 's  better  coat  shop  features  385  new 

spring  coats.  $25.50. 

Your  new  coJit  will  he  smart  for  late  si)ring  and  all 
summer  long. 

Oeat  sale  of  samide  coats. 

Sale  of  im])ortant  coat  successes,  $33. 

.Ai)ril  8 — ( )utstatiding  values.  Spring  coats,  without 
furs,  $39.50. 

Sale  of  sample  .suits  made  to  sell  for  $49.50  to  $(i9.50, 
— $27. 

.Ajiril  9 — 500  fa.shion-right  spring  coats,  $29.95. 

Wear  a  K - — 's  coat  and  you  know  you’re  smart 

witlK)ut  extravagance. 

It's  coat  week  at  AI - s. 

.Ai)ril  12 — lilvery  Spring  suit — reduced. 

.April  1.? — riie  citv  is  certainlv  sold  on  our  suits,  $14.75 
to  $33.75. 

.April  15 — It’s  coat  week  at  M - ’s.  Every  import¬ 

ant  spring  coat  fashion  featured  at  $39.75. 

.April  16 — There  is  more  than  price  a()])eal  in  these 
coat  values.  There  is  elegance  atid  individuality 
as  well. 

.A  Sale  of  Spring  coats  and  ensemble  suits. 

The  time  of  the  year  has  come  when  you  can’t  do  with¬ 
out  a  new  coat  without  fur. 

.April  19 — Coats  at  $2*9.50 — “that  look  like  dresses”. 

Fur  coat.s^ — rather  than  carry  them  over  we  are  di  - 
regarding  all  costs  and  selling  (irices  to  make  a 
sweeifing  clearance. 

April  20 — These  coats  make  women  and  young  matrons 
look  younger. 

April  21 — .At  reduced  prices — better  dresses,  coats  and 
suits  from  our  Spring  collection. 

April  22 — The  furless  coat  comes  into  its  own  for  week¬ 
end  wearing,  $29.75. 

Two  fa.shions  in  one  for  one  little  jwice  (printed  suits, 
$29.50). 

Great  .Annual  sale  of  Spring  coats. 

.April  23 — Sale  of  coats,  $22. 

Most  of  the  season’s  ()opular  copies  are  included  in 
this  sale. 

Coats  without  fur  are  without  fashion  rivals  hut  they 
must  he  softly  tailored — $50. 

R - ’s  Fifth  .Avenue  travel  coats  are  the  last  word 

in  the  distinction  and  class  so  typical  of  the  women 
of  today. 

.April  28 — Successes  that  prove  softly  tailored  suits  may 
he  smart  and  inexpensive,  $29.50. 

April  30 — Reduction  sale  of  copies  with  R - 's 

fur.  ($48,  $68,  and  $88). 


During  the  last  fevv.  days  in  .April  many  stores  hold 
a()()arel  clearances  in  which  are  included  coats  and 
suits  at  reduced  prices. 

Blouses  and  Skirts 

Here  is  a  small  department  which,  hecau-se  of  its 

.April  volume  im|)ortance,  needs  promotional  attention. 

Some  of  the  headlines  l)elow  may  suggest  ideas  to  your 

copywriter. 

She  assembled  this  outfit  herself.  $11.90 — blouse. 
Jacket,  skirt. 

Jackets,  $8.94  and  $11.74 — for  a  sum  total  of  smart¬ 
ness  add  a  jacket. 

Special  sale  of  sjiort  shirts  for  golf,  tennis,  polo  and 
riding.  $2.45. 


Junior  and  Girls’  Wear 


.\])ril  seems  to  be  a  great  month  for  children’s  wear. 
It  is  first  in  .S])ring  im])ortance  for  this  department. 
Xecessarily,  therefore,  our  sales  calendar  must  include 
noteworthy  i)romotion.s — centering  around  the  needs  of 
our  customers — to  attract  the  business  which  is  waiting 
for  us.  ( )ne  ])romotional  slant  usefl  last  year  by  a 
leading  store,  cleverly  and  i)ersuasively  brought  in  the 
l)rice  factor  by  saying — "W  hy  pay  more  than  S14  for 
Willie’s  suit?"  and  “\o  little  girl’s  suit  need  cost  more 
than  S18 — etc.” 

A  few  headline  ideas  are  as  follows: 


riie  smart  way  to  start  your  vacation  in  tt)wn  and  your 
spring  term  in  college. 

Plain  and  printed  frocks — girls  find  the  variety  they 
like  in  sub-deb  fashions. 

Lost — the  awkward  age  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
B - ’s.  Fifth  .Avenue. 

First  mid-season  clearance  of  boy’s  and  girls  a])parel. 

Children's  clothes.  F'rom  head  to  foot  we  outfit  the 
younger  set. 

F'lowered  organdie  dresses — really  exceptionally  low 
priced  (children’s  dresses). 

Will  close  out!  Girl’s  s])ring  frocks  and  coats. 

Alid-season  clearance  of  apparel  for  the  “little  Deb” 
(.April  21). 


Striking  bathing  suits,  sun  suits  and  over-alls — heaps  of 
charm  for  the  strictly  nautical  younger  set. 

'file  Junior  Miss  turns  her  fancy  to  printed  chiffon 
dresses. 

Clearance  of  children’s  a])]iarel  (.Aiiril  30). 

Girls’  and  sub-debs’  a()parel  at  reduced  jirices  (.Atiril 
25). 


One  store,  on  .April  2nd.  held  a  Junior  League  Day. 
'I'he  members  of  the  League  directed  the  activities  of 
the  store  during  that  day.  'I'wo  fashion  shows  were 
held,  with  the  announcement  showing  a  photograph  of 
a  leading  member  in  a  bridal  costume,  priced  at  $89.50. 


The  Sportswear  Department 

-Although  May  and  June  are  better  volume  months, 
the  demand  for  sportswear  gets  under  way  in  mid-.April 
and  many  stores  make  real  efforts  to  attract  this  early 
volume.  Here  again,  the  (|uestion  may  be  asked — “W'hat 
are  your  customers  thinking  alxjut?”  Certainly  man\ 
of  them  feel  the  urge  to  get  out-of-doors,  which  will 
reriuire  attire  for  golfing,  riding,  hiking,  camjiing,  gar¬ 
dening.  etc. 
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Some  splendid  promotional  thoughts  are  incduded  in 
ihe  following  headlines: 

The  smart  thing  to  wear  if  you  golf. 

The  high  scores  for  spring.  (A  composite  advertise¬ 
ment  of  dresses,  jackets,  coats,  sweaters,  swim  suits 
and  riding  habits). 

It’s  Springtime,  it’s  golftime  and  it’s  hightime  for  these 
knitted  fashions,  $16.75. 

These  Paris  copies  in  pastel  jersey  are  the  right  sports 
frocks  for  right  now,  $22.50  and  $28.50. 

This  summer  a  white  camels  hair  ix)lo  coat  is  especially 
designed  for  comfort  and  action. 

We  inaugurate  our  summer  sport  shop  with  new  fash¬ 
ions  for  a  new  season  at  new  low  prices  (com- 
IKisite  ad.  April  16). 

Manufacturers  close-out  sale  of  knitted  suits,  $14.74. 

For  the  days  of  real  spart —  wear  A - ‘s  fashions 

and  be  sure  you’re  right. 

The  smart  thing  to  wear  for  summer,  1931. 

Let’s  get  out  m  the  open  air  (sports  frocks,  riding 
hai)its,  etc.) 

The  newest  thing  on  the  sports  horizon  is  the  Chamois 
Cardigan. 

The  Little  Summer  S]K)rts  Shop  now  o])en  (.April  29). 

Housed  reases 

This  business  begins  picking  up  in  .April  and  then 
climbs  to  high  points  in  Alay  and  June.  On  the  second 
or  third  iiarticularly  warm  day.  a  strong  i)romotion  on 
housedresses  will  l)e  certain  to  bring  business.  Stniie 
];romotions  held  last  year  follow: 


.Sales  of  2000  daytime  frocks  of  silk  broadcloth,  $2.75 
— 2  for  $5. 

.Sale!  Daytime  printed  frocks,  $(>.95. 

.\  Secret  of  a  successful  summer  wardrobe  lies  in  its 
wash  frocks,  $2. 

5000  wa.sh  dres.ses.  $1.88. 

Specialized  Size  .Apparel  Promotions 
l^ast  year  .saw  an  increasing  number  of  stores  paying 
attention  to  those  misprojKjrtioned  women  who  require 
sjHJcialized  sizes.  Correctly  fitting  this  large  i)ro)x>rtion 
of  your  women  customers  affords  the  store  an  opix)rtu- 
nity  to  build  an  immeasurable  amount  of  good  will. 
Your  customers  will  appreciate  this  effort  as  a  real 
service  to  them.  Letter  still,  it  is  not  a  service  from 
which  no  ])rofits  are  derived.  The  jiromotional  possi¬ 
bilities  of  this  idea  are  unlimited.  Clever  and  tactful 
cam])aigns  should  be  conscientiously  planned.  Many  of 
the  ideas  in  the  following  headlines  can  be  adopted. 

.Ai)ril  1 — What  .About  Me?  ask  women  who  want  to 
wear  fine  copies  of  imports — (sizes  36  to  44).  You 
can  wear  Patou’s  pin  dot  suits. 

•April  2 — .Announcing  a  Xew  individual  dress  shop  for 
the  in-l)etween-size  women  (5  ft.  5  in.  or  under). 
.\])ril  4 — Half  the  wo:nen  in  this  towm  should  be  wear¬ 
ing  coats  in  half  sizes. 

.\re  you  a  bit  short — a  bit  ])lum]i — our  half-size  frwks 
will  suit  vou  to  a  T. 

What  .\bout  Me?  ask  women  shorter  than  5  ft.  4  in. 
and  weighing  more  than  120  lbs.  (sizes  35  to  43) 
who  want  to  be  smartly  dres.sed  this  spring. 


Uj>on  your  visit  to  New  York  for  the 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Convention 

You  will  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  judge 
the  exceptional  facilities  of  the 


HOTEL 

Govermor  Climtom 

one  of  New  York's  Finest  Hotels 


1200  Roomsp  each  with  Radio^  Bath,  Servidor,  Circulating  Ice- Water 


$^qo 

FROM  DAILY 

THREE  POPULAR  PRICED  DINING  ROOMS 
SERVE  DELICIOUS  FOOD  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

3l5^  STREET  and  7th  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

OPPOSITE  PENN  R.  R.  STATION  .  .  .  B.  St  O,  BUSES  STOP  AT  DOOR  .  .  .  NEAR  EVERYTHING 


Sa\  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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April  7 — If  you  are  shorter  than  5  ft.  2  in.  come  to 

M - ’s  for  smart  clothes. 

Aprils — What  About  Me?  ask  women  eager  to  wear 
the  new  prints  (sizes  36  to  44). 

Smaller  women  !  Think  of  finding  dresses  you  can  walk 
right  into. 

April  9 — Are  you  5  ft.  5  or  less?  (dress  promotion). 
April  20 — Spring  dresses  in  special  sizes.  Styles  for 
every  occasion  from  Dame  to  Damsel ;  small  sizes, 
half  sizes,  large  sizes. 

April  22 — Now  little  women  find  style  as  well  as  fit 
— dresses,  $17.75. 

April  25 — Madam  can  be  dressed  as  Chic  in  her  Paris 
copies  as  any  debutante  (36  to  44). 

April  26 — Short  women !  This  is  an  unusually  low  price 
for  smart  coats  that  consider  vour  proportions, 
$38.75. 

LARGE  and  SMALL  ACCESSORIES 

Many  leading  departments  of  both  these  divisions 
show  their  largest  spring  volume  in  April.  Aggressive 
and  powerful  one-price  sales  events  will  put  every  one 
of  these  departments  over  this  year. 

April  is  the  best  spring  month  for  the  following — 

Department  April  %  of  Amiual  Sales 

Scarfs  10.22% 

Handkerchiefs  5.6  % 

(a  low  per  cent  but  the  highest  in  spring) 


Gloves 

10.14% 

Hose 

8.81% 

Leather  Goods 

8.11% 

Women’s  Shoes 

9.66% 

Children’s  Shoes 

11.37% 

Millinery 

13.41% 

April  is  the  second  best  spring  month  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing — 

Toilet  Goods  7.81% 

Corsets  9.82% 

In  making  plans  for  these  small  and  large  accesso"y 
departments,  there  are  three  elements  or  promotion:.! 
themes  which  should  be  part  of  your  program.  These 
are : 

1.  Complete  selections  in  the  three  best  selling 
price  lines; 

2.  Volume  fashions;  and 

3.  Sales  events  of  items  specially  purchased 
for  April. 

For  one  angle  of  your  campaign — that  of  building 
regular  price  lines — plan  a  number  of  one-price  ads. 
demonstrating  the  idea  that  here  in  this  department  you 
can  find  just  what  you  want  at  the  price  you  want  to 
pay.  These  ads  should  have  a  definite  continuity;  the 
same  typographical  style ;  same  size ;  same  layout ;  etc. 
and  they  should  stress  value  at  a  price,  favored  fash¬ 
ions,  and  complete  selections. 

This  series  may  be  introduced  with  a  general  adver¬ 
tisement  showing  the  three  best  selling  prices  and  em¬ 
phasizing  the  thought  that  no  matter  what  item  the 
customer  wants,  no  matter  what  price  she  wants  to 
pay,  she  can  find  it  in  one  of  these  three  groups.  One 
store  effectively  sold  this  idea  with  an  ad  saying  “we 
invite  every  woman  who  ever  said  T  wish  I  had  all 
the  money  I  want  to  spend  for  shoes,’  to  visit  our 
shoe  department  and  see  the  amazing  values.” 


The  Bulletin 

Cor^t  Department 

This  department  is  important,  not  only  because  its 
business  is  primarily  a  Spring  business,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  it  is  one  of  onv  most  profitable  departments. 
Even  knowing  these  facts,  there  are  surprisingly  few 
stores  that  plan  a  good,  corset  promotional  job.  This 
is  further  surprising  because  this  department  probably 
lends  itself  more  flexibly  to  clever  promotion  than  any 
other  in  the  store.  The  use  of  appeals  which  cross 
both  vanity  and  fear  obtain  greater  response  than  any 
other  promotional  effort.  A  few  of  the  following 
selected  headlines  are  illustrative  of  these  appeals : — 
Hew  to  the  line,  let  the  curves  fall  where  they  may 
with  this  tissue  elastic  moulded  waistline  girdle. 
They  will  fall  where  they  should. 

Corset  week  sale.  (April  12) 

Self-conscious  about  your  figure?  A  Bon  Ton  will 
make  you  proud  of  it. 

With  clothes  moulded  to  the  figure,  it  is  the  corset¬ 
less  effect  that  counts  (All-in-ones,  $3  and  $5.) 
Golf?  Ride?  Dance?  Youth  is  served  in  “finesse”  by 
Treo  Foundation  Garments  ($5  and  $7.50).  They 
hold  the  young  figure  firmly  in  place  without  dis¬ 
comfort. 

May  sale  of  lingerie,  corsets  and  negligees  (April  25) 
Foundation  garments  for  figures  of  every  type — ^at 
figures  for  every  purse. 

The  annual  May  sale  of  corsets  and  all-in-ones  (33  1/3 
to  50%) 

May  sale  of  foundation  garments  at  Vi  prices  (April 
29). 

The  Junior  Miss  has  a  girdle  all  her  own — the  Vaga¬ 
bond  Sash. 

The  smarter  spring  costume  will  be  bought  from  the 
inside  out  (corset  promotion). 

Lingerie  Department 

Beginning  the  last  week  in  April,  many  stores,  in 
addition  to  holding  store-wide  month-end  clearances 
of  spring  apjjarel,  also  schedule  May  sales  of  lingerie 
and  foundation  garments.  This  is  a  traditional  event, 
planned  by  most  of  the  stores  throughout  the  country. 

1  he  event  is  of  course  carried  over  into  May  and  con¬ 
tinued  as  long  as  customer  response  is  obtained.  This 
is  possibly  one  definite  reason  why  the  May  Sales 
percentage  for  the  lingerie  department  is  considerably 
above  that  of  April’s.  The  May  percentage  amounts 
to  9.23.  against  7.36  for  April.  Even  though  we  may 
possibly  conserve  some  of  our  promotional  money  for 
the  announcement  of  the  May  sale,  there  is  much  busi¬ 
ness  to  be  obtained  in  April  by  aggressively  promoting 
special  events  of  lingerie.  For  example,  a  high  demand 
exists  for  slips  to  be  used  with  new  spring  dresses. 
Simply  because  we  are  scheduling  a  May  sale  at  the 
end  of  April,  we  should  not  entirely  overlook  the  pro¬ 
motional  value  of  this  department  during  the  entire 
month.  It  is  a  leading  department,  representing  in 
dollars  a  high  volume  of  sales.  Sales  plans,  therefore, 
should  be  made  carefully,  in  order  to  obtain  maximum 
volume.  Some  of  the  headlines  below  indicate  the  type 
of  promotions  which  were  held  last  year. 

99  out  of  100  women  are  wearing  slips.  While  they 
last!  350  silk  slips,  $3.95  (April  2). 

On  April  4,  one  New  York  store  advertised  a  large 
slip  promotion  using  four  illustrations  for  each  of 
three  prices,  $2.75,  $3.95,  and  $4.95. 
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Tlie  new  one-piece  ])a jamas  looks  for  all  the  world  like 
nighties — the  difference  is  the  trousers,  $3.95. 

A  new  shipment  of  silk  lingerie,  exclusively  hand-made 
in  China. 

Pajamas  and  Negligees  copied  from  important  models 
of  the  recent  spring  openings. 

E.xtraordinary  Sale !  Paris  fashions  in  hand-made, 
pure-dye,  silk  underthings  (undies,  $2.95  to 
$4.95,  negligees  and  pajamas,  $12.75). 

Annual  May  .sale  of  children's  undies  (April  25). 
Spring  sale  of  lingerie,  begins  tomorrow  (April  25). 
Children’s  underwear — annual  spring  sale  (.April  25). 
A  startling  disclosure  of  some  intimate  facts  in  the 
May  .sale  of  Lingerie  (.April  25). 

.Annual  May  Sale  (negligees,  pajamas,  nightgowns, 
slips,  etc.,  promoted  by  a  number  of  stores,  Sun¬ 
day  for  Monday,  .April  25),  continued  in  follow¬ 
up  advertisements  for  the  rest  of  the  month  and 
carried  over  into  May. 

Women's  and  Children’s  Shoes 

Both  of  these  departments  are  Ijell-ringers  in  .April. 
In  the  average  store  the  May  volume  falls  off  consid¬ 
erably  from  9.66  to  6.97  per  cent.  This  fact  should 
certainly  make  it  evident  that  aggressive  promotions 
are  needed — making  every  effort  to  attract  the  business 
without  resorting  to  clearances  or  markdown  sales  un¬ 
less  the  condition  of  stock  makes  the  latter  absolutely 
necessary. 


Many  stores  last  year  opened  lower-priced  shoe 
shops.  Some  were  called  Budget  Shoe  Shop,  Pin 
Money  Shoe  Shop,  Thrift  Shoe  Shop,  etc.,  offering 
shoes  at  $6.00.  This  seems  to  l)e  the  favored  popular 
price  for  department  stores  thus  not  entering  competi¬ 
tive  fields  with  chains  selling  shoes  at  lower  prices. 

Last  April,  one  store  in  New  York  announced — “a 
new  $6.00  shoe  shop  opens  tomorrow — proving  that 
$6.00  is  all  you  need  to  pay  for  a  good  shoe.”  The 
following  day  another  store  announced — “there  is  a 
happy  medium  between  the  cheap  and  the  expensive 
shoe — it’s  here  at - ’s  at  $8.50.” 

Quality,  fashion,  comfort  and  value  can  be  stressed 
in  your  slioe  campaign.  No  matter  how  high  the  heel, 
lasting  comfort  and  correct  fit  are  still  the  shoe  ex- 
l)eriences  of  customers,  which  will  bring  them  back  to 
your  store  for  new  shoes.  This  point  can  be  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  an  institutional  campaign.  Even  the  idea 
can  be  utilized  that  cheap,  poor-fitting  shoes  are  costlier 
in  the  long  run,  because  they  wear  out  many  pairs 
of  stockings  at  the  heel. 

You  will  be  able  to  add  sales  to  your  shoe  business 
by  planning  the  sales  of  your  children’s  shoe  depart¬ 
ment  more  carefully.  .April  is  the  biggest  month  in  the 
year  for  this  department.  It  would  seem  that  most 
every  mother  buys  shoes  for  her  children  in  April. 

.Aside  from  a  few  exceptions,  most  efforts  last  year 
to  attract  this  business  were  insignificant  and  not  at 
all  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  this  department 
in  .April.  Here  again,  the  fact  can  be  emphasized  that 
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CME  SERVICE  is  "At  Your  Service!”  Systematic  checking  of  electric  current 
charges  hy  .4cme  has  saved  leaders  in  every  field  thousands  of  dollars.  Readers 
of  THE  BULLETIN  are  urged  to  cash  in  on  this  unusual  offer. 
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AREFUL  RATE  analysis  of  your  electric  bills  may  result  in 
savings  you  never  imagined.  Only  in  the  event  that  we  effect 
a  saving  for  you  do  we  provide  for  our  fee. 


CORPORATION 


M 


AIL  US  a  few  of  your  paid  electric  bills  today. 
Its  a  50-50  proposition — only  if  there  is  no 
saving  to  you,  we  receive  nothing. 


11  W.  42nd  Street 
New  York.  New  York 


E 


VERY  PENNY  saved  is  another 
penny  earned!  Acme  offers 
another  way  to  cut  costs. 
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in  order  to  build  maximum  sales-getting  plans,  we 
must,  in  addition  to  planning,  a  program  for  leading 
volume  departments,  take  care  of  those  departments 
of  seasonal  importance. 

Some  headlines  used  for  these  two  departments  are 
as  follows: 

B - ’s  shoes  are  walking  away  with  the  spring 

honors. 

Shoes  $10.50 — 'the  greatest  variety  of  ring  lizzard  in 
captivity. 

Shoes,  $6.95 — a  reduction  on  Spring  shpes. 

Shoes  at  $10.50 — the  outstanding  collection  in  New 
York. 

You  can  tell  a  sportswoman  by  her  shoes,  $7.94. 

New  shoe  fashions  at  a  moderate  price,  $8.50. 
Charming  spring  shoes  for  the  most  flattering  gowns. 
Special!  Imported  hand-made  shoes,  $6.85. 

Beginning  Wednesday!  1500  pairs  of  shoes.  $8.95. 

{Continued 


All  F - ’s  shoe  .sales  are  news — news  of  fashion 

and  value. 

Thursday.  Friday.  .Saturday,  the  best  selling  styles  of 
our  guardian  shoes  for  children  at  20%  l)elow 
regular  prices  (April  22).  For  sports,  for  school, 
for  dress,  for  play. 

Operas  at  $10.50 — emphasizing  quality,  fashion,  com¬ 
fort  and  value. 

Millinery  Department 

Getting  millinery  business  in  April  primarily  depends 
upon  two  things;  namely,  a  smartly  turned-out  fashion 
story,  and  the  concentration  on  the  three  best  selling 
price  lines.  There  will  be  a  certain  number  of  special 
sales  events,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  millinery  volume 
will  Ije  attracted  by  our  interpretation  of  correct  fash¬ 
ion  at  our  best  selling  prices.  There  also  may  l)e  a  few 
clearances,  but  mostly  on  higher-priced  millinery.  Cop- 
on  page  54) 


Reducing  Transportation  Costs 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


many  bo.x  manufacturers  who  are  prepared  to  compete 
with  each  other  in  the  production  and  sale  of  kraft 
or  kraft-filled  containers. 

As  a  result  of  this  conference.  re])resentativcs  of  the 
garment  manufacturing  organizations  reiiorted  that 
they  were  concerned  only  in  seeing  that  the  boxes  used 
are  not  excessive  in  price,  in  comparison  to  the  solid 
fibre  container,  and  that  the  construction  of  the  lighter 
weight  containers  will  insure  the  safe  and  satisfactory 
transjx)rtation  of  merchandise  from  manufacturers  to 
retailers.  These  garment  associations,  while  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  formally  recommend  to  their  members  that 
they  use  lighter  weight  containers,  were  ready  to  sup¬ 
port  in  princii)le  any  program  which  will  benefit  retail 
stores  in  the  form  of  lower  transportation  costs,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  will  ])rotect  their  members 
against  an  increase  in  supply  ex])ense  and  assure  the 
safe  transportation  of  the  merchandise. 

Construction  of  New  Containers 

Three  of  the  new  tyjK;  lighter  weight  containers 
which  are  on  the  market  already  have  been  i^ut  through 
preliminary  tests  by  different  agencies.  .All  three  of 
these  boxes,  which  are  of  the  “B-fluted”  corrugated 
type,  meet  the  requirements  of  Rule  41  of  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Freight  Classification.  The  Railway  Express 
.Agency  has  inspected  and  examined  the  boxes  and 
have  found  them  to  be  satisfactory  as  to  construction. 
Two  of  these  boxes  are  of  kraft  composition  thr  nigh- 
out.  The  third  container  is  a  kraft-filled  box.  Largely 
through  the  use  of  kraft.  all  three  of  these  containers 
show  a  greater  tensile  strength  and  greater  carrying 
capacity  than  the  solid  fibre  lx)x.  Kraft  board  and 
kraft  paper  usually  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
tensile  or  bursting  strength,  although  it  does  not  always 
produce  or  provide  the  same  rigidity  to  the  box  as 
obtained  through  the  use  of  solid  fibre. 

Stores’  Experience 

As  previously  mentioned,  several  representative  de¬ 
partment  stores  have  already  experimented  with  the 


lighter  weight  container  and  have  found  it  to  be  not 
only  economical  as  to  shipjfing  e.xj)ense  but  also  satis¬ 
factory  and  adequate  in  transporting  merchandise  to 
the  store.  One  store  in  Cleveland  has  e.\jx;rienccd  an 
average  saving  of  85/2  cents  per  container  in  transpor¬ 
tation  costs,  through  the  use  of  the  lighter  weight  con¬ 
tainer,  and  has  adopted  the  procedure  of  recpiesting 
on  its  order  forms  that  the  lighter  weight  container  l)e 
used.  Other  member  stores  have  reported  similar  ex¬ 
periences. 

The  Retail  Research  .Association,  as  a  result  of  its 
study  of  this  situation,  has  called  to  the  attention  of  its 
member  stores  the  practicability  of  using  lighter  weight 
containers,  and  has  suggested  to  its  members  that  they 
give  careful  consideration  to  this  opportunity  of  reduc¬ 
ing  trans])ortation  costs.  This  matter  is  also  receiving 
the  attention  of  the  central  offices  of  several  prominent 
chain  department  and  specialty  stores. 

Stores  Urged  to  .Act 

Member  stores  are  urged  to  take  this  matter  up  with 
their  sources  of  supi)ly  in  order  to  capitalize  on  the 
savings  available.  While  it  is  not  desirable  or  ])ractical 
to  recommend  any  one  specific  box,  we  suggest  that 
memlier  stores,  in  ordering  merchandise  from  the 
ready-to-wear  manufacturers,  request  their  sources  of 
supply  to  use  the  lighter-weight  type  of  container  in¬ 
stead  of  the  solid  fibre  box.  Such  a  request  might  well 
l>e  worded  in  principle  as  follows : 

“Please  use  lighter  roeight  container  of  B- 
fluted  corrugated  type  in  shipping  the  iner- 
chatidise  covered  by  this  order.” 

Members  will  lx;  interested  to  know  that  the  three 
types  of  lighter  weight  containers  on  the  market  at  the 
present  time  will  lie  exhibited  at  the  .Annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association,  to  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York  City,  Felx 
ruary  1  to  5,  1932.  Members  are  urged  to  inspect  these 
c  'titamers  at  the  exhibit  and  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  advantages  which  each  offers. 
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the  scales  tell  the  story  .  .  . 


Allcraft  Corrugated  boxes  weigh  less  than  three  pounds — A  fibre  box 
of  the  same  size,  though  of  less  strength,  weighs  nearly  five  pounds — You 
save  express  or  parcels  post  charges  on  every  shipment  made  in  an  All¬ 
craft  Corrugated  box. 

These  Allcraft  containers  cost  your  vendor  no  more  than  the  old  style 
fibre  box. 

Typical  Savings  (on  box  illustrated) 


Zone 
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Box 

Allcraft 

Box 
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Box 

Allcraft 
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1 

11^ 
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may  be  made  on  other  sizes.  In  these  days  of  hand- 
to-mouth  buying  thiese  savings  are  substantial. 

We  will  gladly  supply  you  with  gummed 
stickers  as  illustrated  to  attach  to  your  orders. 
S[)ecify  that  Allcraft  Corrugated  Boxes  be  used 
by  your  vendors  when  shipping  merchandise  to 
you.  Send  for  your  supply  of  stickers  today. 

ALLCRAFT  CORRUGATED  CORP. 

507  West  33rd  Street  New  York  City 


Similar  savings 
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ies,  adaptations,  reproductions,  replicas  of  higher  priced 
millinery  or  originals,  are  forceful  appeals  used  exten¬ 
sively  in  promoting  best  selling  price  lines.  The  use 
of  names  of  leading  couturiers  from  Paris  give  the 
advertisement  fashion  authenticity. 

Some  of  these  headlines  illustrate  effective  copy  ap¬ 
peals: 

Hats — styled  and  made  in  Hollywood  exclusively  for 
M - ’s. 

If  it’s  a  smart  hat  you’re  looking  for — these  are  copies 
of  exclusive  Parisian  originals. 

Imagine  $8.50  for  hats  of  Baku,  Chauvre,  Ballibuntl 
of  M - ’s  quality. 

Under  these  Paris  brims  any  one  can  look  young  and 
pretty  ($12.75). 

Hats — every  version,  every  color,  every  size,  now  re¬ 
duced.  (April  20). 

Semi-annual  sale  of  millinery  (April  23). 

Main  Floor  Departments 

April  is  probably  second  only  to  the  Christmas  season 
in  volume  importance  for  the  main  floor  departments. 
As  suggested  before,  for  each  of  the  important  main 
floor  departments  a  dominating  one-price  sales  event 
should  be  planned.  Every  buyer  should  be  on  the  look¬ 
out  long  in  advance  for  real  values,  so  that  when  his 
day  comes  his  department  will  be  able  to  deliver,  thus 
supporting  the  event  in  a  big  way. 

In  April,  scarfs  showing  10.33  j^r  cent  to  annual 
volume,  outstandingly  the  best  Spring  month,  should 
be  given  adequate  promotional  direction. 

The  glove  department  at  10.14  per  cent,  during  the 
last  month  of  spring  demand,  is  especially  important 
and  requires  marked  attention  because  after  April  the 
demand  is  halved. 

Color  campaigns  for  the  hosiery  department  are  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  customer.  Among  your  big  price  events 
schedule  an  additional  event  at  a  higher  price  to  attract 
those  purchasers  who  do  not  want  to  buy  69c  hose  but 
do  appreciate  a  value.  Many  stores  during  the  latter 
part  of  April  feature  sales  of  children’s  socks  and 
socklets. 

Some  headlines  for  the  main  floor  departments  fol¬ 
low  :  , 

Outstanding  collection  of  3000  handsome  handbags, 
$4.64. 

Handbag  sale — 50,000  bags  that  were  made  to  sell  for 
$2.95  to  $7.50  at  the  low  price  of  $1.69  (April 
1st). 

A  Sale  of  3,600  prs.  of  S - gloves,  $2.85  and  $4.85. 

Washable  suede  slip-ons.  $2.35. 

Phenomenal  purchase  and  sale  of  Women’s  Silk  Hos¬ 
iery  (April  9). 

April  Sale  of  Toiletries  and  drugs  (miscellaneous  items 
— April  12). 

In  the  daytime,  Paris  chooses  to  wear  glace  kid  gloves. 
New !  Umbrellas  that  shed  water  like  a  duck. 

White  pig  skin  gloves  are  the  order  of  the  day  for 
sports — for  motoring. 

Our  doors  open  at  8:30  Wednesday  morning  for  the 
greatest  sale  of  handbags  in  recent  times.  $1.39 
(April  20). 

Three  aids  to  beauty — solereo  lotion,  the  efficient  re¬ 
ducer  :  Pinaud  cream  keeps  hands  soft ;  permanent 
wave  for  chic  and  smartness. 
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A  sales  of  men’s  and  women’s  handkerchiefs,  1/2  and  | 
1/3  off  (April  21).  I 

Accessories — it’s  an  open  secret  that  evening  accessu-  | 
ries  are  coming  in  for  lacey  mesh  and  cut-out  S 
effects.  I 

Be  photographed  for  Mother’s  Day  gifts  (April  26 j.  | 

8.600  pairs  of  full  fashioned  silk  hose,  88c. 

Uraduation  has  its  thrills  for  7,865  San  Francisco  boys 
and  girls  this  June — gifts  that  have  style  import¬ 
ance  as  well  as  graduation  chic  (gloves,  jewelrj-, 
handkerchiefs,  hosiery — April  30). 

MEN'S  and  BOYS’  WEAR  | 

April  belongs  to  men  and  boys.  It’s  the  month  when 
the  warmth  of  Spring  calls  for  a  new  appearance.  It 
is  probably  the  “best  dressed”  month  of  the  year.  Every 
man  wants  to  lay  aside  winter  clothes  and  step  into  I 
new  clothes  to  meet  the  new  season. 

It  is  a  well-known  opinion  that  the  majority  of  men  i 
are  influenced  largely  by  the  price  factor  in  most  every- 
tliing  they  buy.  Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  to  see 
many  stores  promote  price  aggressively  in  April.  Never¬ 
theless,  a  continuity  series  of  well-planned  advertise¬ 
ments  on  one  or  two  featured  price-lines  are  necssary 
in  addition  to  special  promotions  to  attract  maximum 
business.  These  advertisements  should  portray  value 
at  a  fair  price  and  should  show  the  superior  wearing 
qualities  of  the  suit  or  topcoat.  Here  the  “tested  speci¬ 
fication”  appeal  goes  far  to  convince  men  of  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  the  garment.  Advertising  copy  should  l)e 
brief,  terse,  to  the  point,  ringing  with  a  strong  mascu¬ 
line  note.  3 

April  marks  the  end  of  the  topcoat  business.  Get  y 
as  much  as  you  can,  as  early  in  April  as  possible.  Sched¬ 
ule  during  the  first  week  in  April  a  topcoat  week  with 
an  ad  everv  day.  Be  prepared  to  close  out  stocks  before 
May  1st.  During  the  interval  schedule  a  few  strong 
one-price  sales  events. 

Several  special  sales  of  shirts,  shorts  and  shirts,  golf 
hose,  and  neckwear,  will  bring  business.  The  fastest 
selling  price  line  in  shoes  should  l)e  aggressively  pro-  | 
moted  in  April.  The  demand  in  April  for  men’s  hats 
is  great,  with  May  demand  running  a  close  second.  This  j 
fact  suggests  obvioush"  the  inadvisaibilty  of  scheduling 
at  the  end  of  April  clearances  of  hats  at  reduced  prices. 
One  evil,  undoubtedly  too  apparent  in  retailing,  is  the 
unnecessarily  high  j^ercentage  of  our  volume  represent¬ 
ing  sales  of  clearance  merchandise.  ^ 

Boy’s  wear  volume  in  April  represents,  by  over  3  per 
cent,  the  largest  volume  in  any  spring  month.  Some 
of  the  promotional  ideas  outlined  below  can  be  adapted 
to  attract  boys’  business.  .April  is  the  first  important 
Spring  month  for  tires  and  sporting  goods. 

The  .April  percentages  for  men’s  and  boys’  depart¬ 
ments  are  as  follow’s: 


MEN’S  and  BOYS’  WEAR 


Department 

April  %  of  Annual  Sales 

Men’s  Clothing . 

.  9.5 

Men’s  furnishings . 

.  8.83% 

Men’s  hats  . 

.  11.5 

Bovs’  Wear  . 

.  11.01% 

Men’s  and  Bovs’  shoes 

.  8.99% 

.Snorting  Goods  . 

.  7.51% 

Tires  . 

.  9.97% 

i 
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Some  selected  headlines  for  men  suggesting  superior 
((iialities  are  as  follows: 

F - ’s  50  top  coats  are  still  exceeding  expectations 

without  exceeding  $50. 

F - ’s  50  suits  are  made  to  excell  suits  that  ex¬ 

ceed  $50. 

little  rain  won’t  hurt  you  and  the  S -  $37.50 

won’t  fade  and  wilt  at  the  first  April  shower. 

We  shrink  every  fabric  before  it  becomes  a  B - 

$50.  suit. 

Men’s  top  coats,  $46.50 — the  S - will  keep  its  shape 

because  the  collar  is  expertly  made. 

Men’s  suits,  $39.  Here’s  what  New  York’s  aspiring 
advertising  men  think  of  the  suit. 

Men’s  B - ’s  50  suits,  $50.  The  utmost  in  weaves, 

workmanship  and  intrinsic  worth. 

Other  headlines  for  both  men  and  Ixiys  follow: 

Boys’  four-piece  ensembles — hat,  top  coat,  shorts  and 
shirt,  $12.75. 

Boys’  suits,  $13.75 — prepared  for  the  worst  kind  of 
service. 

Buy  him  a  better  blue  cheviot  suit,  but  pay  only  $14.75. 
Three  reasons  why  our  l)oys’  blue  suits  are  l)etter 
(Three  strong  selling  points  of  these  suits  were 
indicated  on  the  illustration). 

It’s  time  to  think  about  a  Spring  topcoat  (April  1). 
Once-a-Year  sale  men’s  suits  with  extra  trousers,  $39.50 
— ordinarily  $50  and  $55  (April  4). 

W - ’s  offers  8,400  men’s  shirts — $2  to  $3  grades 

at  $1.59  (April  7). 

A  thrill  for  the  golfer — seven  matched  clubs  and  bag, 
$25. 

Important  M - ’s  sale  of  suits  ($28.75  and  $38.75 

— April  9). 

S - ’s  have  spring  suits  to  suit  every  need  for  the 

school  boy,  the  prep  boy,  and  the  young  man. 

For  Spring  and  all  the  rest  of  the  year  S - $37.50 

suits  and  topcoats  are  here. 

Give  your  lx)y  a  suit  that  will  give  him  wear,  $25. 

Sale  of  boy’s  better  two  knicker  suits,  $18.75  (April 
16). 

Beginning  tomorrow!  Sale  of  men’s  golf  sweaters. 
$5.95  (April  23). 

$1.15  is  the  sale  price  for  these  high  grade  shirts  (April 

21). 

W - ’s  offers  285  men’s  topcoats,  $40  to  $60  grades 

at  $31.  (April  21). 

Proving  again,  conclusively,  that  good  luggage  need  not 
lie  expensive,  $9.94. 

Wanted!  Some  active  feet  for  these  shoes  (lx>y’s 
shoes). 

Well-dressed  boys  are  choosing  two-piece  coat  and 
knicker  flannel  suits,  $14.50. 

Men’s  sale  of  shorts,  shirts  and  union  suits,  49c. 

Give  the  child  the  air  (first  advertisement  on  out-door 
playground  equipment — April  24). 

One  Spring  promotion  for  men  very  effectively  could 
be  an  advertisement  of  the  complete  ensemble,  the  suit 
and  its  proper  accouterments,  describing  three  basic 
color  ensembles,  such  as  grey,  tan  and  blue,  with  each 
ensemble  totalling  the  same  price.  Single  prices  of  each 
part  of  the  ensemble,  as  well  as  the  total  price  for  the 
complete  outfit,  should  be  listed. 

About  the  end  of  April  or  first  day  of  May,  stores  an¬ 
nounce  the  opening  of  camp  departments.  One  store 
offered  to  place  name  tapes  on  all  camp  outfits,  ordered 
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DRY  GOODS  MEN 

With  the  message  that  you  can 
save  money  by  staying  at  this 
hotel  during  your  convention  in 
New  York  City  .  .  . 

Our  rates  are  posted  at  the 
front  desk  where  you  can  see 
them  as  you  register  .  .  . 

1000  outside  rooms,  each  with 
a  new  R.  C.  A.  Radio  and  fur¬ 
nished  so  as  to  make  your  room 
your  home. 
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RCA  Radio  in  Every  Room 
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at  that  time.  Another  store  featured  a  real  Indian 
with  liis  art  exhibit,  dances,  songs  and  archery  demon¬ 
strations,  as  a  stunt  to  attract  attention  to  its  camp 
department. 

HOMEFLRNISHINGS  DIVISION 

.\pril  is  the  month  when  your  customers  will  want 
to  brighten  tlie  home  with  new  drai)es,  spreads,  slip 
covers,  porch  and  lawn  furniture,  new  living  room 
pieces.  They  will  be  interested  in  gardening,  lawn 
mowers,  rose  bushes,  summer  rugs,  sheets,  linens,  con¬ 
crete  and  rustic  garden  furniture,  light  weight  com¬ 
forters,  towels,  garden  hose,  moth-proof  garment  bags, 
moth  preventatives,  cedar  chests,  rug  storage,  glassware, 
colorful  cushions,  awnings,  car  seat  covers,  new  funii- 
ture  for  the  new  home  or  apartment  on  moving  day 
(May  1st  in  many  cities),  unpainted  furniture,  play¬ 
ground  equipment  for  children,  radiator  shields,  glid¬ 
ers,  and  so  on. 

Many  stores  plan  sales  of  oriental  and  domestic  rugs 
in  April.  In  cities  having  a  large  Jewish  population, 
promotions  of  china,  glassware,  kitchen  utensils  and 
silverware  are  featured,  one  and  two  weeks  before  the 
Passover  feasts,  which  this  year  are  observed  from 
April  21st  to  28th. 

National  Better  Homes  Week  is  to  be  held  April 
24th  to  May  1st.  Make  definite  plans  to  tie  in  with  this 
event.  National  Garden  Week  is  scheduled  April  17th 
to  23rd.  (See  special  calendar  for  other  April  dates). 

April  sales  percentages  of  the  important  housefur¬ 
nishing  departments  are  as  follows: 

Department  April  %  of  Annual  Sales 

Furniture  6.8  % 

Domestic  Rugs  9.36% 

Draperies,  Curtains  8.44% 

Housewares  8.36% 

China  and  Glass  5.49% 

Although  April  is  not  the  l)est  volume  month  of 
Spring  for  these  departments,  it  does  represent  a  high 
percentage  of  the  stores  volume,  because  most  of  these 
are  leading  volume  departments.  For  that  reason,  our 
sales  calendar  must  be  strengthened  with  as  many 

action-provoking  selling  ideas  as  can  be  reasonably 
used. 

Special  purchases  and  sales  of  furniture  suites  should 
I)e  jdanned.  Promotions  of  complete  room  ensembles 
have  produced  business  and  can  be  effectively  planned 
in  April. 

Many  of  the  following  headlines  will  suggest  addi¬ 
tional  ideas  which  can  be  fitted  into  your  own  calendar. 

April  1 — Things  your  home  will  need  this  spring 
(duette  dry  cleaned  moth  proof  wardrobe  bags, 
^.64,  radiator  shields,  $1). 

April  2 — Cretonne  Carnival  at  M - ’s  tomorrow 

(cretonnes,  slip  covers,  spreads  and  draperies). 
Tdned  cedarized  garment  bags,  3  for  $1.50. 

When  M - sells  you  rose  bushes,  they  are  meant 

to  grow  and  do,  31c. 

April  3 — 2000  yds.  new  cretonnes  and  chintz  for  spring 
drapes  and  slip  covers,  59c. 

April  4--Extraordinary  sale  of  $50,0(X)  worth  of 
oriental  rugs. 

How  does  your  garden  grow?  (Garden  equipment). 
This  living  room  may  be  furnished  at  a  total  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $295. 

(Continued 


.April  5 — Summer  furniture.  Our  prices  prove  you  can 
afford  a  gay  retreat  on  the  roof,  on  the  ixtrch,  or 
in  the  garden. 

ImjKjrtant  sale  of  nationally  famous  Bates  bedspreads. 

.April  6 — Home  and  Garden  needs  (flowers,  trees, 
brooms,  wall  paper,  etc.) 

Hang  these  dra})eries  and  hang  them  quickly  while  you 
can  save  in  this  offering  of  exciting  bright  things 
for  spring  (3  prices,  $2.95,  $4.95  and  $9.95). 

.\pril  7 — Ten  furniture  days  offer  superb  values  in  all 
types  <jf  furniture. 

.\pril  sale  of  linens.  .Assortments  at  unusual  savings. 

Garden  furniture  in  your  yard  becomes  an  estate  with 
a  few  pieces  of  stone  garden  furniture. 

l''or  six'cial  offering  today,  Wilton  rugs,  $49.50. 

-April  8 — Bright  touches  for  the  summer  bedroom. 
(Spread,  $3.95,  comforters,  $4.95). 

Cretonnes  and  Chintzes.  Unusually  complete  and  var¬ 
ied  selection. 

.April  9 — .Annual  spring  sale,  home  needs  and  garden 
tools. 

•April  12 — No  moth  makes  a  cedar  closet  of  any  clothes 
closet. 

H - ’s  offers  a  complete  service  for  making  win¬ 

dow  and  ]X)rch  awnings. 

B - ’s  lawn  mowers — the  best  in  five  years,  $5.95. 

It’s  time  for  Spring  planning  (hedges,  roses,  garden 
hose,  lawn  mowers). 

Sale  of  30,000  yds.  of  linens,  chintz  and  cretonnes,  38c 
a  yd. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  rose  bushes  if  you  want  flowers 
in  June. 

This  four-piece  bedroom  suite  represents  a  purchasing 
event. 

.April  13 — A  complete  sun- fast  sun  room,  $100. — in¬ 
cluding  4  pieces  of  burnished  rattan  furniture; 
sun-fast  draperies,  a  rug,  refreshment  set.  iron 
pot  lamp  and  flower  stand. 

Printed  l)edspreads  to  bring  bright  touches  to  the  sum¬ 
mer  l)edroom. 

Six  cushion  gliders,  $24.75. 

-April  16 — -Annual  spring  carnival  of  cretonnes  and 
other  drapery  fabrics. 

Great  annual  sale  of  store-used  oriental  rugs. 

Seven  ways  to  make  a  garden  happy  (advertising  7 
garden  implements). 

•April  19 — On  with  the  summer  slip  covers  and  up  with 
the  summer  draperies. 

10,000  pieces  smart  glassware  at  a  .saving  of  and 
more. 

•An  e.xciting  purchase  of  bedspreads,  $2.95.  None  worth 
less  than  $5.  Now  in  demand  as  never  before. 

This  complete  bedroom  at  $100 — most  talked  about 
homefurnishing  value  in  the  entire  Bay  region. 

•April  20 — Great  clearance  sale  of  household  linens,  bed 
spreads,  sheets,  pillow  cases  and  blankets — the  very 
things  the  linen  chest  needs  in  the  Springtime. 

-Ajiril  21 — Its’  been  a  long  hard  winter  on  the  curtains, 
and  the  draperies. 

A  great  clearance  of  odd  pieces  of  furniture. 

April  26 — Month-end  clearance  of  housefurnishings 
(linens,  art  wares,  blankets,  bed  spreads,  etc.) 

A  A^'alue  Event !  Metal  beds  for  country  home  or  city 
apartment, 

-April  27 — What  the  summer  floor  will  wear  (summer 
rugs  and  furniture). 
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The  important  thing  about  Plymetl  Fur  Storage  is 
that  it  works  and  works  very  satisfactorily.  The  cost 
is  usually  less  than  with  older  types  of  storage.  The 
public  has  taken  to  it  imiversally. 

In  1931  almost  all  the  new  jobs  were  Plymetl.  Fur¬ 
thermore  these  Plymetl  Vaults  were  nearly  filled  to 
capacity  while  obsolete  plants  received  a  reduced 
amount  of  storage.  As  a  natural  result,  we  have 
already  been  asked  to  plan  enlargement  of  several 
of  these  plants  for  1932. 

Plymetl  Vaults  are  now  in  service  at: 

The  May  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
L.  S.  Ayrea,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Woodward  and  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Frank  R.  Jelleff,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.  (Illustrated  above) 
Lansburgh  dC  Bro.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mabley  dC,  Carew,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Wm.  Taylor  Son  dC  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
M.  Philipsbom,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Elder  8C  Johnston  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Hochschild,  Kohn  OC  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

We  have  just  printed  a  new  booklet  Plymetl  Fur 
Storage.”  It  contains  photographs  of  some  of  the 
newer  installations.  In  it  you  will  find  several  inter¬ 
esting  photomicrographs  of  fur  specimens.  We  have 
also  shown,  facsimile,  the  Government’s  statement  on 
fur  storage.  Copy  will  be  gladly  sent. 


Haskelite  Manufacturing  Corporation 


120  South  La  Salle  Street 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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Substantial  Reductions  in  Railroad  Fares 

Extended  to  All  Qualified  Delegates  With  Certificates  to  21st  Annual 
Convention,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  February  1  to  5,  1932 


Tickets  Good  For  Thirty  Days  According  to  New  Ruling 
Tickets  must  be  purchased  on  or  before  February  9th  for  return 
trip,  but  delegates  will  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  reaching  home 
by  midnight  of  the  thirtieth  day  after  leaving  home. 

Railrottds  Will  Not  Validate  Reduced  Fare  Certificates  For  Buyers 


Reduction  For  Qualified  Delegates  icith  Certificates 
Round  trip  fares  at  one  and  one-half  the  regular 
one-way  rate  are  the  substantial  reductions  in  rail¬ 
road  fares,  for  round  trips  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  New  York  City,  which  will  be  accorded 
to  all  delegates  qualified  through  membership  in 
the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  or  any  of  its  Associate  Groups, 
attending  the  21st  Annual  Convention  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  in  New  York  City,  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
Februaty  1  to  5,  1932,  and  members  of  their 
families. 

You  Are  Eligible  to  Certificate  Validation 

1 —  If — You  are  qualified  to  sign  the  official  signature 

of  your  firm  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

2 —  If — You  are  a  Member  of  the  Following  Affiliated 

Groups : 

Sales  Promotion  Division,  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  Store  Managers’  Division,  Merchandise 
Managers’  Division,  Personnel  Group,  Traffic 
Group,  Retail  Delivery  Association,  Import 
Managers’  Division  and  National  Retail  Sec¬ 
retaries  Association. 

3 —  In  order  for  any  other  individual  connected  with 
a  member  store  to  secure  reduced  fare  privileges, 
with  certificate  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  designated 
a  delegate  over  the  official  signature  of  the  member 
store. 

How  to  Get  Reduced  Fare 

1 —  Buy  your  regular  fare  one-way  ticket  to  New 
York  City  at  your  local  railroad  ticket  office. 

2 —  Ask  the  local  agent  for  a  certificate  for  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  Convention  in  New 
York  City.  If  your  local  agent  does  not  have  this 
certificate,  get  receipt  for  ticket  stamped  with  the 
date  of  purchase.  Reduced  fare  will  not  be 
allowed  unless  you  get  the  certificate  or  stamped 
receipt  when  purchasing  your  “going”  ticket  for 
New  York. 

^—Your  certificate  must  be  validated  in  New  York 
City  at  the  Convention  headquarters.  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  before  it  can  be  used  to  purchase 
return  tickets  for  half  fare.  The  Validation 
Officer  will  be  on  duty  at  Convention  head¬ 
quarters,  on  February  2,  3  and  4,  1932. 

4 —  After  your  certificate  has  been  validated  it  must 
be  presented  to  the  ticket  agent  in  New  York  City 


from  whom  you  purchase  your  return  ticket. 
Proper  validation  by  the  Validation  Officer  at  the 
Convention  headquarters  entitles  every  delegate 
to  a  return  ticket  at  one-half  fare. 

Members  are  requested  to  secure  validation  certifi¬ 
cates  regardless  of  whether  they  intend  using  them 
as  it  will  help  other  delegates  attending  the  Con¬ 
vention. 

Time  Limit  on  Tickets 

There  are  definite  and  strict  limitations  upon  the 
dates  these  tickets  must  be  used  for  the  “going 
trip”  and  upon  the  length  of  time  you  may  remain 
in  New  York  before  your  return  journey. 
Certificates  or  stamped  receipts  may  be  secured 
from  your  local  agent  at  the  time  tickets  are  pur¬ 
chased  for  trip  to  New  York,  indicated  as  “going,” 
as  long  as  they  are  validated  by  the  special  agent 
on  February  2,  3  and  4  at  Convention  head¬ 
quarters. 

Tickets  must  be  purchased  up  to  and  including 
February  9th  for  return  trip,  but  delegates  will  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  reaching  home  by  mid¬ 
night  of  the  thirtieth  day  after  leaving  home. 
Trunk  Line  Association 

Leave  Home — January  28  to  February  3 
Territory — New  York  State  (East  of  and  includ¬ 
ing  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Suspension  Bridge  and 
Salamanca),  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania  (East  of 
and  including  Erie,  Oil  City  and  Pittsburgh).  Dela¬ 
ware.  Maryland.  District  of  Columbia.  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia,  (East  of  and  including  Wheel¬ 
ing,  Parkersburg,  Kenova,  Orange  and  Norfolk.) 
New  England  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — January  28  to  February  3 
Territory — All  New  England 
Southeastern  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — January  28  to  February  3 
Territory — All  Southeast 
Southwestern  Passenger  Association 
Steamship  Lines 

Leave  Home — January  21  to  February  2 
Territory — January  21-26 — including  from  Texas. 
These  dates  apply  only  for  the  sale  of  tickets  from 
stations  in  Texas  via  New  Orleans  and  thence  the 
Southern  Pacific  Steamship  Lines  (Morgan  Line) 
or  via  Galveston,  Texas,  thence  the  Mallory 
Steamship  Lines. 

January  22-27 — including  from  Louisiana — These 
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dates  apply  only  tor  the  sale  of  tickets  from  sta¬ 
tions  in  Louisiana  via  New  Orleans  thence  the 
Southern  Pacific  Steamship  Lines  (Morgan  Line), 

Southivestern  Passenger  Association 
Railroads 

Leave  Home  January  27  to  February  2 
Territory — January  27 — February  2,  including 
from  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

January  28 — February  3,  including  from  Arkansas, 
Kansas,  Louisiana.  Missouri,  also  Memphis,  Tenn. 
and  Natchez,  Miss. 

Note — The  following  Southwestern  lines  are  not 
party  to  the  reduced  fares  herein  announced : — 
Arkansas  &  Louisiana  Missouri  Ry.,  Ft.  Smith 
and  Western  Ry.,  Graysonia,  Nashville  &  Ash¬ 
down  Ry.,  Kansas.  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  Ry.,  Mid¬ 
land  Valley  Ry.,  Missouri  and  North  Arkansas 
Ry.,  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  Oklahoma 
City-Ada-Atoka  Ry.,  Wichita  Falls  and  South¬ 
ern  Ry. 

Transcontinental  Passenger  Association 
Western  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home  January  28  to  February  3 
Territory — Colorado  (Julesburg  only),  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Manitoba  (see  Note),  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Nebraska.  No.  Michigan,  No.  Dakota, 
So.  Dakota,  Wisconsin. 

Leave  Home — January  27  to  February  2 
Colorado  (except  Julesburg),  New  Mexico  (ex¬ 
cept  via  New  Orleans  and  Steamship  lines), 
Wyoming. 


Leave  Home — January  22  to  February  2 
New  Mexico  (via  New  Orleans  and  Steamship 
Lines). 

Leave  Home — January  21  to  February  1 
.\rizona. 

Leave  Home — January  26  to  February  1 
British  Columbia.  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  Ore¬ 
gon  (except  via  California),  Utah,  Washington. 

Leave  Home — January  24  to  January  30 
Oregon  (via  California — except  via  New  Orleans 
•  and  Steamship  Lines) 

Leave  Home — January  19  to  January  30 
Oregon  (via  California — via  New  Orleans  and 
Steamship  Lines) 

Leave  Home — January  20  to  January  31 
California. 

Note — Manitoba  (on  Great  Northern,  Northern 
Pacific  and  M.,  St.  P.  and  S.  S.  ^I.  Rys.,  also 
from  Winnepcg  via  Canadian  National  and  Can¬ 
adian  Pacific  Rys). 

Central  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — January  28  to  February  3 
Territory — West  of  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Sala¬ 
manca,  Pittsburgh.  Wheeling,  Parkersburg,  Ken- 
ova,  to  and  including  Chicago,  St.  Louis  north  of 
the  Ohio  River,  including  Cincinnati,  Cairo  and 
Louisville. 

Before  Convention  Sessions  Open — 

Send  your  list  of  delegates  immediately  to  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  225  W est  34t/i  Street,  New  York 
City. 


Are  Your  Home  Furnishings 
Departments  Profitable? 

IF  you  are  satisfied  with  the  volume  and  profit  in  your  Floor  Coverings,  Drapery 
and  Furniture  departments  then  you  need  not  read  further, — 

BUT  if  your  sales  are  off,  your  profits  slim,  your  turnover  slow, — if  you 
want  to  be  relieved  of  the  investment  and  troubles  of  these  difficult  de¬ 
partments, — 

THEN  we  believe,  it  would  prove  of  interest  to  you  to  get  in  touch  with  us, — 

BECAUSE  we  are  recognized  as  the  foremost,  successful  Operators  and 
Lessees  of  Floor  Coverings  and  Drapery  Departments  in  leading  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores. 

WE  invite  discussion  of  your  Home  Furnishings  problems. 

S.  P.  BROWN  CO. 

Executive  Offices 

432  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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Suggestions  for  an  Electrical  Appliance  Manual 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


Other  Materials 

Catalin 

Eiderdown* 

CONSTRUCTION** 

Beveled  Edge 

Beveled  edge  is  the  slanting  edge  of  a  smooth¬ 
ing  iron. 

Grids 

Grids  are  grating  in  a  waffle  iron,  on  which 
the  butter  is  placed.  These  grids  are  usually 
made  of  aluminum  and  are  so  treated  that 
they  do  not  require  greasing. 

The  electrical  terms  that  might  find  a  place  in  such 
a  list  are:  ampere,  A.  C.  and  D.  C.,  automatic,  fuse, 
insulated,  motor,  plug,  socket,  switch,  volt,  and  watt. 

An  example  of  definition  is:  Watt***  is  the  unit  of 
measure  for  electrical  energy.  The  terms  watt-hour, 
watt-minute,  or  watt-secopd  are  used  to  designate  the 
amount  of  electrical  energy  used  in  an  hour,  minute 
or  second. 

Fundamentals  of  Departmental  Display 

A  brief  resume  of  the  essentials  of  and  the  design 
principles  to  be  observed  in  departmental  display  and 
some  suggestions  on  ensemble  display,  will  furnish  the 
new  person  with  adequate  information  for  his  share 
of  departmental  display  responsibility.  The  check-list 
which  follows  may  give  some  practical  suggestions  for 
the  development  of  this  section  of  the  manual. 

ANALYZING  DEPARTMENTAL  DISPL.^YS* 
Essentials  of  Display 

Purpose 

What  is  the  central  theme  around  which  the  display 
is  built? 

Is  it  to  present  a  new  appliance? 

Is  it  to  call  attention  to  a  new  design,  for 
instance,  in  toasters? 

Is  it  to  tell  the  customer  about  a  time-saving 
or  convenience  attachment,  say  for  instance, 
on  waffle  irons? 

Is  it  to  present  a  group  of  items  which  are 
suitable  gifts  for  the  bride?  for  the  housewife 
at  Christmas? 

Is  it  to  illustrate  the  beauty  of  a  new  color 
in  appliances  ?  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  a 
new  material,  such  as  chromium? 

Is  it  to  demonstrate  the  appliance  in  use? 

Is  it  to  show  appliances  with  related  mer¬ 
chandise  ? 

Is  it  to  impress  the  customer  with  values 
offered  at  greatly  reduced  prices? 

Are  the  fixtures,  the  cases,  or  the  tables  used  for 

*  Space  might  be  left  at  the  end  of  each  section  for  the 
addition  of  new  terms  as  new  products  are  introduced  to 
the  department. 

**New  page. 

*** Adapted  from  Knowinq  Your  Department  by  the  Research 
Bureau  for  Retail  Training,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1931. 


*Adaoted  from  Knowinq  Your  Department.  (Small  Electrical 
Appliances),  1931  and  Training  in  Departmental  Display,  1929; 
Pittsburgh.  Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training,  University 
of  Pittsburgh.  ■ 


the  display  suited  to  the  merchandise  shown  and  to 
the  jjurpose  of  the  display? 

Timeliness 

Is  the  merchandise  di.splayed  timely  from 
the  ])oint  of  view  of  season  of  the  year?  For 
example :  waffle  irons  during  the  cold  weather ; 
electric  fans  in  the  summer  months ;  bridal 
gifts  during  May  and  June? 

Does  the  display  .show  alertness  on  the  part 
of  the  store  to  local  and  national  events? 

Does  it  show  coordination  with  store-wide 
jiromotions  and  promotions  in  departments 
carrying  related  merchandise? 

Originality 

Does  the  display  have  human  and  original 
appeal  ? 

Is  the  merchandise  presented  in  such  a  way 
that  a  decided  impression  is  left  with  a  cus¬ 
tomer  ? 

Does  the  display  have  the  sparkle  of  a  fresh 
point  of  view? 

Spaciousness 

Is  the  effect  one  of  confusion  l)ecause  too 
much  merchandise  is  used? 

Are  the  displays  located  in  the  most  import¬ 
ant  parts  of  the  department  ])resented  in  suffi¬ 
cient  detail? 

Is  the  size  of  the  article  or  group  of  articles 
in  keeping  with  the  size  of  the  case,  counter, 
or  table  used  for  display  purposes? 

If  the  display  must  be  viewed  from  across 
large  aisles,  are  the  appliances  large  enough 
and  has  sufficient  space  been  given  the  display 
to  attract  attention  and  to  tell  the  story? 

If  it  is  necessary  to  display  a  number  of 
appliances,  are  they  arranged  in  such  a  wav 
that  the  impression  of  orderliness  and  spa¬ 
ciousness  is  given? 

Are  the  tallest  and  largest  items  arranged 
so  that  they  do  not  hide  the  smaller  pieces? 

If  a  mirror  is  used  for  a  background,  are 
few  enough  articles  shown  so  that  the  dupli¬ 
cation  caused  by  the  mirror  will  not  give  the 
effect  of  crowdedness? 

Cleanliness 

Is  the  merchandise  spotlessly  clean  and 
sparkling? 

-Are  the  tables,  counters,  and  cases  free  from 
dust? 

Are  the  linens  and  covers  fresh? 

Design  Principles 

Balance 

Does  the  display  have  a  center  )x»int  around 
which  all  the  items  are  arranged,  so  that  there 
is  equal  attraction  on  each  side? 

Has  formal  balance  been  used  in  the  creation 
of  a  dignified  and  impressive  display :  infor¬ 
mal.  for  the  displav  of  merchandise  with  un¬ 
equal  attraction  value? 

Has  an  evaluation  of  the  merchandise  been 
made  for  size,  shape,  and  general  attraction 
value  and  has  it  been  arranged  accordingly? 

.Are  the  colors  harmonious? 
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Proportion 

Is  there  variety  in  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  appliances  displayed? 

Is  there  variety  in  the  spacings  between  ar¬ 
ticles,  or  is  the  effect  the  monotonous  one  of 
a  picket  fence? 

Is  the  merchandise  the  correct  proportions 
for  the  case  in  which  it  is  displayed? 

Rhyl  Inn 

In  looking  at  the  display,  does  the  eye  travel 
from  one  object  to  another,  then  to  another, 
finally  returning  to  the  first? 

Is  progression  of  sizes  a  reason  for  the  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  the  display? 

Are  articles  of  the  same  shape  or  size  re¬ 
peated  at  regular  intervals  to  give  movement 
to  the  complete  unit? 

Are  gradations  of  color  or  color  contrasts 
factors  in  achieving  the  rhythm  in  the  dis¬ 
play  ? 

Emphasis 

Is  there  a  center  of  interest? 

Is  the  eye  carried  immediately  to  the  most 
important  appliance  or  grou])  of  appliances? 

Does  the  merchandise  used  for  detail  clamor 
for  attention? 

Knseiuble  Display 

W  hat  deiiartments  in  the  store  carry  mer¬ 
chandise  which  might  he  shown  with  electrical 
apjdiances? 

W'hat  types  of  formal  and  informal  occa¬ 
sions  might  be  used  as  themes  an^uncl  which 
to  build  displays? 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Young  man,  aggressive  hard  worker,  desires  position  as 
advertising  manager  of  medium-sized  store,  or  assistant  in 
large  store.  Until  first  of  year,  advertising  manager  of  store 
well  known  for  its  outstanding  and  successful  advertising.  Two 
years  experience  in  sales  promotional  capacity  at  central  office 
of  large  department  store  group;  also  one  year  as  assistant 
to  manager  in  large  metropolitan  store.  A- 1-32. 

WINDOW  DISPLAY  PROMOTIONAL  MANAGER 
A  window  display  promotional  manager  who  has  had  eleven 
years’  experience  in  a  Fifth  Avenue  specialty  shop,  thoroughly 
seasoned,  with  executive  ability,  is  now  available.  Merchan¬ 
dised  main  floor  tables,  supervised  windows  and  interiors,  de¬ 
veloping  technique  known  for  its  tremendous  attention  value 
throughout  the  city,  also  assistant  to  superintendent  of  the 
store  in  maintaining  equipment.  Experiencejd  in  opening  branch 
stores.  A-2-32, 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Ten  years  as  advertising  manager  of  progressive  store.  At 
present  with  advertising  agency.  Wishes  to  return  to  depart¬ 
ment  store  field.  First  class  references.  A-3-32. 

PLANNING— NON-SELLING  MANAGEMENT 
Three  years  in  planning  department  of  large  volume  store. 
Thorough  warehouse  and  receiving  department  experience. 
Nine  years  total  experience  in  administrative  engineering  posi¬ 
tions.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  graduate.  .\-4-32. 

READY-TO-W’EAR  MANAGER 
100%  merchant.  Keen  stylist  and  sales  promoter.  Guaranteed 
profit  maker.  A-S-32. 

PERSONNEL  TRAINING  and  EMPLOYMENT 
Employment  interviewer  with  leading  store  3  years.  Six 
years  other  personnel  experience.  Best  of  training  and  refer¬ 
ences.  A-6-32. 

Wanted  by  a  member  store — Rotary  file  seven  to  ten  thous¬ 
and  name  capacity  suitable  for  credit  department  use.  inter¬ 
locking  tube  style  preferred.  A-7-32. 


Garment  Protection 

with 

Transportation  Savings 

Progressive  managers  are  reducing 
transportation  costs  by  demanding 
■the  packing  of  women’s  wearing 
apparel  in  the  new  improved 
lightweight  garment  box. 

"FILLED  KRAFT" 
CORRUGATED 

Manufactured  and  Distributed  by 

QUICK  SERVICE  BOX  CO.,  Inc. 

545  W.  46th  St.  3701  S.  Ashland  Ave. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Featuring — 

Savings  in  Transportation  Costs 
Protection  to  Merchandise 
Rigid  Construction  of  Container 
Full  Caliper — Full  Strength 
Light  Weight  without  Sacrificing 
Quality  or  Carrying  Ability 


Dont  Fail  to  See  the  “FILLED  KRAFT” 
Shipping  Container  Exhibfit 
Booth  No.  51 
at 

The  N.R.D.G.A.  Convention 
Hotel  Pennsylvania 

New  York 

February  1-5,  1932 
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(Continued  from  page  56) 


Moving  Day — a  new  home  has  empty  corners  for  new 
furnishings. 

April  28 — Summer  cottages  can  be  furnished  at  a  low 
cost  from  these  values. 

April  29 — Last  two  days  featuring  superb  values  in 
A - furniture,  20%  off. 

Great  lamp  sale — 60  gorgeous  styles  at  bargain  prices. 

Blankets  to  be  ordered  now  for  October  delivery.  $9.95. 
a  pair.  By  anticipating  your  fall  needs  now  you 
will  save  considerably  on  each  pair  of  blankets  you 
purchase. 


FABRIC  DEPARTMENTS 

April,  running  a  close  second  to  March,  continues 
the  great  Spring  importance  of  our  fabric  business. 
This  year  you  will  probably  see  huge  promotions  of 
silks  at  (Mie  dollar  a  yard.  A  greater  number  of  stores 
will  hold  an  annual  April  sale  of  silks  or  an  annual 
silk  week.  Our  fabric  selling  job  will  be  largely  made 
up  of  special  promotions — huge  one-price  sales 
smashes  featuring  a  large  selection  of  different  ma¬ 
terials. 

If  then  the  greater  percentage  of  our  April  adver¬ 
tising  will  consist  of  special  sales,  what  we  will  do 
in  the  way  of  regular  promotions  will  be  of  extreme 
importance.  Probably  the  most  effective  idea  we  can 
use  is  to  lay  out  a  campaign  for  our  best  selling  ma¬ 
terials,  by  selecting  dress  patterns  made  up  of  these 
materials  then  advertising  the  total  cost  of  the  material 
used  in  each  model.  For  example — “make  your  own 
three-piece  tailored  suit  of  blue  covert  at  a  total  cost 
of  $16.67  ($2.97  a  yard).” 

Home  Sewing  Week  or  National  Sewing  Week  is 
usually  scheduled  the  first  full  week  in  April — which 
this  year  would  be  April  5th  to  10th.  No  definite 
data  has  been  decided  upon  as  yet. 

April  is  the  last  month  of  volume  importance  for 
woolen  fabrics.  This  business  falls  from  7.69  per 
cent  in  April  to  5.39  per  cent  in  May.  After  schedu¬ 
ling  a  few  special  sales  early  in  April,  it  will  lie  advis¬ 
able  to  clear  stocks,  beginning  around  mid-April  de¬ 
pending  upon  weather  conditions  in  your  city  and  also 
the  condition  of  your  stock. 

After  an  exhaustive  analysis,  it  was  discovered  that 
in  all  the  stores  surveyed,  Saturday  was  the  second 
important  volume  day  in  the  week  (Monday  first)  for 
fabrics.  If  this  is  true  in  your  store,  be  sure  to  adver¬ 
tise  fabrics  for  that  day’s  selling. 

April  percentages  for  the  fabric  dejiartments  are  as 
follows ; 


Department 

Silks 

Patterns 

Woolens 

Cottons 

Domestics 


.Ipril  %  .of  Annual  Sales 
9.45% 
10.53% 
7.69% 

9.9  % 
7.07% 


Some  headlines  follow : 

.April  4 — Home  Sewing  Week  (April  4  to  9). 

.April  4 — 'National  Sewing  Week  at  - ’s.  National 

Sewing  Week  begins  Monday  with  10  outstanding 


fabric  values,  choose  for  your  spring  frock  from 
these  10  smart  materials. 

.Kpril  8 — .Annual  .April  towel  sale. 

.April  13 — Dramatic — is  the  word,  for  not  in  ten  years 
have  we  had  such  a  sale  of  printed  silks  (84  cents 
and  1.44). 

.April  16 — A  most  important  sale  of  wash  fabrics — 
that  will  make  Springtime  budgets  go  farther. 

$1.00  sale  of  silks  and  rayons. 

12,000  yards  new  wash  fabrics  at  about  half  price. 

.April  19 — A  noteworthy  sale!  Fashion  fabrics  at  a 
saving  of  at  least  20%. 

.S])ecial  selling  of  20,000  Cannon  towels. 

.April  22 — M - ’s  scores  again  in  this  sale  of  46,000 

yards  of  spring  fabrics. 

Great  W -  sale  of  S -  sheets  and  pillow  cases. 

April  28 — Annual  May  sale  of  silks — smartest  and 
most  popular  silks  at  important  savings. 

B - ’s  sale  of  P - sheets,  bargain-priced  at  $1.19. 

This  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  hotels, 
schools,  boarding  houses,  institutions  and  sea  shore 
homes. 

April  29 — H - ’s  May  sale  of  silks — .American  Silk 

Classic. 

Date  Calendar  for  APRIL 


April  6th 


April  13th 
April  17th 


April  22nd 


April  23rd 
April  24th 


April  27th 
April  28th 
April  21st 


United  States  entered  World  War,  1917. 

Army  Day — Sponsored  by  the  Military 

Order  of  World  War,  Washington,  D.  C. 

North  Pole  discovered  by  Robert  E.  Peary, 
1909. 

Thomas  Jefferson  (3rd  Pres.)  born,  1743. 

Humane  Sunday. 

National  Garden  Week  (April  17  to  23) 
Sponsored  by  the  General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  1734  N.  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Birthday  of  J.  Sterling  Morton,  founder 
of  “Arbor  Day.”  Legal  holiday  in  Ne¬ 
braska. 

James  Buchanan  (15th  Pres.)  born,  1791. 

National  Better  Homes  Week  (April  24 
to  May  1).  Sponsored  by  Better  Homes 
in  America,  1653  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Boys’  Week  (April  24  to  30). 
Always  celebrated  the  week  preceding 
the  first  Sunday  in  May.  By  Governor’s 
proclamation. 

Daylight  Saving  Time  begins.  (.Always 
starts  the  last  Sunday  in  April.) 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  (18th  Pres.)  born,  1822. 

James  Monroe  (5th  Pres.)  born,  1758. 

1st  day  of  Passover  (Jewish  Holiday). 
April  28th — last  day. 


Note:  This  April  calendar  of  dates  has  been  taken  from  our  1932  date  calendar  recently  mailed  ^  the  members  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division. 
Through  an  oversight  the  Division  failed  to  give  due  recognition  to  Guy  E.  Marion,  Manager,  Research  Department,  Los  ^Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  for  his  efforts  in  furnishing  many  ideas,  for  this  calendar. 
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Courageous  fire  fighters  are 
ihe  first  line  of  defense  but 
without  reserves  of  adequate 
insurance  in  sound  stock  com¬ 
panies,  the  result  can  only 
spell  disaster. 


A  K1  ERICA  PORE  GROUP  of  Insurunce  CompunLCs 

The  Continental  Insurance  Company  Roeuty-Phenix  Fire  Insurance  Company  Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Company 
American  Eagle  Rre  Insurance  Company  First  American  Rre  Insurance  Company  Maryland  Insurance  Company  of  Delaware 


Eiqhtij  Maiden  Lane,  (=^ 


ERNEST  STURM. CWfMM 

PAUL  L.  HAID.PtmUmM 

The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company 


^  Neuj  York,N.Y. 


EKNCST  STURM  ■  O...... 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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RESUME 


The  raising  of  additional  funds  is  one  of  the  most 
urgent  problems  which  Congress  faces.  The  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Taxation  Committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  have  received  widespread  attention  in  the  press. 
(See  page  1 ) 

Many  members  are  using  the  booklet  “Y  &  T — You 
and  Taxes”  to  spread  information  concerning  this 
program.  (See  page  6) 

f  Some  New  Year’s  resolutions  for  retailers  are  sug- 
'  gested  by  President  Kelly’s  message.  (See  page  7) 


“Need  has  replaced  desire  as  a  buying  impulse  in 
this  country.”  (See  page  22) 

Retail  Inventory  Procedure  has  given  rise  to  many 
questions  which  the  Controllers’  Congress  Advisory 
Committee  answers.  (See  page  23)  Domestic  Floor 
Coverings  Departments  showed  a  loss  in  every  store 
classification  during  1930.  (See  page  26) 

% 

One  very  practical  form  of  economy  is  the  use  of 
lighter  weight  shipping  containers.  (See  page  27) 


When  a  year  with  a  similar  sales  volume  is  taken 
for  comparison,  the  changes  in  the  percentages  become 
clearer  and  make  a  most  valuable  study  possible.  (See 
page  9) 

The  tax  situation  in  Illinois  shows  how  important  it 
is  for  retailers  not  to  be  caught  napping  if  they  do  not 
want  the  tax  burden  shunted  to  their  shoulders.  (See 
page  13) 

Rents  are  one  of  the  items  which  make  it  difficult 
to  satisfactorily  adjust  the  expense  ratio.  Serious  study 
of  this  question  is  in  order.  (Ncc  page  15) 


Fortified  by  this  manual  no  salesperson  need  sell 
Mrs.  Shopper  a  tie  that  her  husband  detests.  (See 
page  28) 


You  cannot  fail  to  find  subjects  which  will  interest 
you  in  the  Program  for  the  Annual  Convention.  Think 
them  over  and  be  ready  to  take  part  in  the  discussions 
which  will  follow  the  speeches.  (See  page  31) 

The  most  up-to-date  equipment  proves  the  most 
economical  and  the  Educational  Exhibit  at  the  Con¬ 
vention  will  show  all  the  latest  developments  in  the 
equipment  and  service  fields.  (See  page  34) 


April  may  seem  far  away,  but  the  sales  promotion 
man  must  be  laying  his  plans,  if  the  sales  events  for 
that  month  are  to  “go  over.”  The  calendar  will  give 
anyone  a  splendid  start.  (See  page  17) 

t>  The  new  Traffic  Service  offers  a  very  real  saving  to 
-  stores.  (See  page  20) 

The  selling  of  electrical  goods  makes  necessary  a 
whole  new  vocabulary,  as  well  as  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  use  and  care  of  these  appliances.  (See  page  21) 


The  new  Spring  Color  Card  is  now  ready.  (See 
page  36) 


Manufacturers  wish  to  learn  the  needs  of  retailers 
and  their  customers  as  regards  quality,  style  and 
price.  (See  page  36) 

Price-Maintenance  legislation  seeks  “to  burn  down 
the  barn  of  business  in  a  futile  effort  to  correct  the 
evil  of  predatory  price-cutting.”  (See  page  38) 


Reduced  rates  to  the  Convention  are  good  this  year 
for  thirty  days.  (See  page  58) 


